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Our Future Course Is Capricious and Hazardous 


Technology and Education 


Henry C. Rvuark, JR. 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


p ROBABLY at no other time 
has the American educational sys- 
tem undergone as agonizing a peri- 
od as that in which we now work; 
there is a continual clamor for 
change, a demand for action aris- 
ing from the simple fact that edu- 
cation has been too slow to meet 
the changing demands of the mod- 
ern world. 

Three accelerating forces can 
be identified as major causes of 
stresses and strains: Rising birth 
rates, leading to rising enrolments; 
expanding knowledge in many 
fields, with its modifying effect on 
the curriculum; and advancing 
technology and its influence on 
the instructional process. 

The effects of these forces are 
inescapable. We can do little about 
the first. The others demand from 
us, first, professional effort to un- 
derstand what is happening, and 
second, action as educational lead- 
ers to make certain that the inevi- 
table impact is made to serve with 
our long-held educational objec- 
tives. 

It must be recognized by every- 
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one that advancing technology is 
forcing better organization every- 
where, and education is no excep- 
tion. 

Developments in communication 
have revealed great potentials for 
making the instructional process 
more effective and more efficient; 
among the many tasks demanded 
of us today, perhaps none is more 
urgent than assessing the role of 
new educational media in improv- 
ing instruction. 

Re-examination of communica- 
tions developments has greatly ex- 
tended the meaning of the term 
“instructional materials.” A few 
decades ago, the “older” medium— 
print—was supplemented by “audio- 
visual” materials, such as motion 
pictures, filmstrips, slides, radio, 
and disc recording. More recently, 


“newer. new media—audio and 
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video tapes, language laboratories, 
educational television, and teach- 
ing machines—have revealed still 
other instructional potentialities. 

As these media are used more 
and more widely, for enrichment, 
acceleration, and basic instructional 
communication, two major trends 
are evident. One is toward mass 
instruction, utilizing many basic 
media of communication, with 
some emphasis on projected still 
and motion pictures or educa- 
tional television. The second is to- 
ward individualized instruction— 
learning experiences on a “machine 
and me” basis—with heavy empha- 
sis, even basic dependence, on au- 
tomated devices such as the lan- 
guage laboratory and the teaching 
machine. 

It is evident that mass use of the 
newer instructional media reflects 
the basic concepts of mass produc- 
tion, the Western World’s “newly 
traditional” answer to the quantity- 
quality dilemma. 

But education deals with the 
most plastic of materials—the hu- 
man individual. The same tools of 
educational technology which per- 
mit the mass approach may also, it 
is now evident, create individual- 
ized instruction, in some cases self- 
instruction—an approach to the 
time-honored tutorial situation in- 
volving one student in close con- 
tact with a patient, untiring teach- 
er. The teacher, of course, is the 
person who programs the material 
for whatever machine that is used 
to present it. 

Programmed materials presented 


through automated devices and 
teaching machines represent a dra- 
matic instruction innovation. And 
the program is the heart of the 
machine technique; the machine 
serving only to control presenta- 
tion, to prevent cheating, and, in 
some cases, to record student learn- 
ing rates and errors. But, whatever 
the machine being used to make 
the presentation, the program takes 
the form of constructed or multiple- 
choice responses. Rarely are these 
two combined, since each repre- 
sents a different viewpoint of the 
learning process. 


TYPES OF PROGRAM 


In a multiple-choice program, 
the learner chooses one of several 
responses. If correct, he can go on 


to the next step; if wrong, he must 
choose another response until dis- 
covering the correct choice. In a 
constructed response, the learner 
writes or builds his response by 
manipulation of the machine. He is 
immediately informed of correct- 
ness and can proceed only if his 
response is accurate. 

Proponents of the multiple-choice 
program insist that some errors are 
natural and necessary; advocates 
of the constructed response try for 
“errorless” learning, with small 
steps and liberal use of cues to 
prevent the learner from making 
errors. The constructed response 
form of programing is sometimes 
described as linear, since it moves 
the student ahead in a carefully 
guided line which is the same for 
all learners, except for rate of 
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progress “down the line.” Branch- 
ing off the main line onto a side- 
track and back again is possible 
with the multiple-choice approach. 

At present, there is no definite 
evidence to support one approach 
to programing over the other. 


MORE THAN AIDS 


A significant point often over- 
looked is that the new media can 
no longer be regarded merely as 
aids to the teacher. The media can 
now illustrate, discuss, analyze, 
present content, form concepts, 
and build generalizations; they can 
even systematically prescribe areas 
for continued student inquiry. 
These are functions which were the 
exclusive domain of the teacher. 
Thus, a reformulation of the role 
of the teacher is being forced. 

Those who advocate a full use 
of the new media maintain that 
technology offers the teacher relief 
from some routine, repetitive pre- 
sentations and that, since much of 
the information-dissemination part 
of teaching would be done by me- 
chanical devices and teacher aides, 
the professional teacher would be 
released to serve as a_ sensitive 
guide for the learner. They main- 
tain that the student would thus 
take greater responsibility for his 
own learning, and that the teacher 
would be freer to use her critical 
and creative talents to individualize 
instruction still further. 

Regardless of the cheers of the 
proponents or the booing of the 
critics, it appears that instructional 
technology is here—and here to 
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stay. It would seem that the issues 
of classroom use of the new media 
will revolve around the old prob- 
lems of organization, staff, space, 
finance, and program which are so 
painfully familiar. 

A growing body of specialists 
will be required to oversee the 
media and machines in the class- 
room and to control the flow of 
materials and programs. These spe- 
cialists will be key personnel in a 
developing team of educators and 
subprofessional aides. 


MORE TEACHER DEMANDS 


In many ways, the new media 
will demand much more of the 
teacher. It has always been diffi- 
cult to determine what a student’s 
response to stimulus actually is; it 
will be far more difficult if the stu- 
dent spends some of his time learn- 
ing from a technological device. 
The teacher will have to work more 
closely with the individual to dis- 
cover what effects the new meth- 
ods are having on his attitudes and 
emotions. Also, it becames more 
vital for a teacher to discharge dis- 
tinctly human responsibilities. If 
the democratic values are to be 
preserved, the teacher must con- 
centrate on developing the poten- 
tial of every child by stimulating 
imagination, broadening vision, 
and stretching powers to build con- 
fidence while developing an ap- 
preciation of democracy. 

It appears that the new instruc- 
tional programs cannot be admin- 
istered effectively in conventional 
school buildings. Efforts to design 
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buildings to accomodate the new 
media is underway. Total flexibil- 
ity probably cannot be built in; 
acoustical difficulties may be too 
great, expense may be too high. 

But is cost to be the deciding 
factor? Educational technology 
promises to provide greater oppor- 
tunities for teachers to perform 
more creative functions, for more 
sensitively human ends. Can our 
society afford not to make the very 
best and most productive use of its 
greatest resource, its human ma- 
terials? 

Perhaps the difficult question is 
not how much will the new media 
cost, but how we can use them to 
upgrade the teaching-learning pro- 
cess to an extent such that cost be- 
comes secondary. 

There is one key question re- 
maining—that of programing and 
control. It is poor programing, 
rather than the medium itself, 
which must bear the brunt of 
criticism. 


FREEZING THE CURRICULUM? 


Teachers have long had a rela- 
tively wide latitude in selecting 
textbooks and resource books for a 
given subject field. In the matter 


of selection of audio-visual ma- 
terials, teachers have been some- 
what more restricted, due to high 
production costs and market limita- 
tions. But preparing motion pic- 
tures, TV programs, audio tapes, 
or teaching machine programs re- 
quires the outlay of large sums of 
money. Such materials are revised 
only at great expense, and_ this 
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barrier to flexibility has caused 
some alarm concerning the pos- 
sibility of “freezing” the curriculum 
once an investment in programing 
has been made. There are persons 
pointing out the danger of a na- 
tional curriculum materializing, or 
that agencies could produce stand- 
ardized materials in packaged form 
that could not easily be modified to 
meet local district needs. 

It appears that answers to these 
problems are yet to be developed, 
but the problems vary only in de- 
gree and complexity from similar 
problems long ago faced in educa- 
tion. One basic principle learned 
from experience with the new 
media is: Teaching materials must 
be under control of the teacher 
who should select them for the 
unique contribution they can make 
to a teaching-learning situation as 
it exists for a particular group of 
learners. Basic principles underly- 
ing all good teaching and learning 
still apply to the new media and 
materials. 

Certainly, technology is making 
the future course of instruction ca- 
pricious and hazardous. Still, if we 
would be leaders for education, we 
must look forward. After all, we 
are the nation which has tradition- 
ally faced the problems of provid- 
ing the greatest opportunity for all 
to move towards the highest goals 
of which they are capable. Diffi- 
culties, costs, and dilemmas are not 
new to us. The good old days of 
education are gone. The days of 
the future will be what we make 
of them. ® 
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For the Improvement of Education 


A Proposal 


ARTHUR W. FosHAy 


In Educational Leadership 


we S practicing educators, we 
know some things about the na- 
tional demand for excellence in our 
schools that we must declare can- 
didly. No other nation has asked 
excellence save for the few. We 
must have excellence for the many. 

What exists is a demand—that 
we make the schools “excellent,” 
and a doubt—that we in education 
take intellectual excellence serious- 
ly. The doubt exists. Acting of- 
fended—even though this is justi- 
fied—won't make the doubt go 
away. Let’s look at what we have 
been doing. 

We, in the schools, have caused 
the entire population to live at a 
higher level culturally than is true 
of any similar population in the 
world. The level and distribution 
of our mass publications is evi- 
dence. With all their faults, taken 
as a whole they are the least sensa- 
tional and most informative in the 
world, and more people read them. 

We have paid close attention to 
the field of child development. In 
the last two generations, we have 
developed a humane school to re- 
place the school that used to lose 
half its students before the eighth 
grade. 

That is part of what we have 
done, and we have a right to feel 
proud. However, we have no right 
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to rest on our oars, or to go on 
living off the fat of ideas developed 
a generation ago. 

When I first began to study cur- 
riculum development, I was taught 
to believe that the curriculum arose 
from two fields: the nature of the 
growing child and the nature of 
society. These two fields, I learned, 
had been ignored during an earlier 
era. 

Armed with some knowledge of 
child development and some 
knowledge of society, I entered on 
a career in education convinced 
that my era was one full of fresh- 
ness and vigor. And I tried to con- 
tribute my bit to bring about the 
ideal of a mass education dedicated 
to a selffulfillment within a frame- 
work of social awareness and re- 
sponsibility. 

Now the theory on which I was 
behaving seems to me to have been 
true, but inadequate. Hindsight 
says that it was flawed from the 
beginning by failure to acknowl- 
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edge a third element necessary for 
the making of intelligent curricu- 
lum decisions. 

If one were to build a curricu- 
lum out of child development and 
society, what would the curriculum 
consist of? It would be a curricu- 
lum about society, in which the 
children’s needs were not violated. 
That is precisely the curriculum 
we tried to put into effect. Social 
utility, in a fairly narrow sense, be- 
came the major criterion we ap- 
plied—a kind of social utility that 
would help in solving the problems 
of that time. These problems are 
still facing us, and we have added 
another problem of great magni- 
tude—the need for a feeling of na- 
tional military security. 

However, there are realities in 
the fields of knowledge that his- 
torically we have overlooked. 
Chemistry, as a discipline, exists 
apart from our attempts to under- 
stand it. It knows no national 
boundaries; it has a long history. 
As a field of knowledge, it will sur- 
vive us no matter what the future 
holds, short of universal disaster. 
The same can be said for the other 
major fields of knowledge: mathe- 
matics, philosophy, literature, his- 
tory, etc. 


MY PROPOSAL 


Here is my proposal. It is that 
we educators take into account the 
nature of the organized bodies of 
knowledge, in addition to the na- 
ture of the growing child and the 
nature of our society, as we try to 
make curriculum decisions. 


I do not propose that we become 
“subject-centered,” either in a new 
or old sense. I propose that we 
examine the subject matter we 
teach with the same rigor and with 
the same kinds of help we used in 
examining the child and society. 
Curriculum theorizing in the fu- 
ture must take into account the 
nature of the various fields of 
knowledge, and the nature of 
knowledge generally. 

This will be difficult to do, but 
there is room for optimism. My 
optimism is based on the fact that 
the basic nature of the conception 
of academic subject matter is being 
reconceived. The Physical Sciences 
Study Commission has approached 
physics in a basically new way. 
Professor Karplus of the University 
of California, with the help of the 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, has ex- 
tended this new way into the ele- 
mentary grades, thus creating for 
us a portion of a new vision of 
elementary-school science. Similar 
efforts are being made in this coun- 
try and in Europe with mathemat- 
ics and other subjects. 

The generalizaton that fits all 
these programs has been attempted 
by Professor Bruner in his book, 
The Process of Education. He 
speaks, for example, of the arith- 
metic project at the University of 
Illinois: 


They have been active in devis- 
ing methods which permit a stu- 
dent to discover for himself the 
generalization that lies behind a 
particular operation, and they con- 
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trast this approach with the “meth- 
od of assertion and proof” in which 
the generalization is first stated by 
the teacher and the class asked to 
proceed to the proof. It has also 
been pointed out by the Illinois 
group that the method of discovery 
would be too time-consuming for 
presenting all of what a student 
must cover in mathematics. The 
proper balance between the two is 
anything but plain. 

Two things can be discovered 
by the method of discovery: One 
can discover the discipline one is 
studying, and one can discover 
one’s self as a learner. This itself 
was the discovery of the project 
method as described in part 40 
years ago. 

How does one discover a dis- 
cipline? A discipline is a way of 
making knowledge. It may be char- 
acterized by the phenomenons it 
purports to deal with, its domain; 
by the rules it uses for asserting 
generalizations as truth; and by its 
history. Chemistry deals with 
chemical phenomenons, according 
to the rules of science applicable 
to chemistry; both the rules and 
the domain of the field are in some 
degree a product of the history of 
the field. The same may be said for 
literature, biology, or any organ- 
ized discipline. 

Now the physicists, especially, 
have been telling us that it is pos- 
sible for children to come to an 
understanding of physics directly. 
This approach to a discipline di- 
rectly is, I say, the chief meaning 
of the subject-projects now being 
developed. 

This idea contrasts sharply with 
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the subject-centered approach we 
have known. It is centered on an 
attempt to teach children to grasp 
the intellectual means _ through 
which knowledge is discovered, in 
the hope that they may thus be- 


come active, not passive, learners. 


BEHIND SUBJECT, A DISCIPLINE 


We would do well to consider 
that behind every subject matter 
we teach in school a discipline lies, 
or should lie. It is the discipline 
that contains whatever life is there. 
We should look toward the devel- 
opment of a whole new series of 
new subjects, with old names: his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, the 
sciences. Consider what is to be 
said of the crafts we teach, like 
those in the shop and _ business 
courses. The proposition should be 
examined carefully that behind 
each of these crafts lies a tech- 
nology, occupying the same place 
with respect to the craft that a 
discipline occupies with respect to 
an academic subject. Behind auto- 
mobile repairing is the technology 
of the automobile itself, which 
could be studied. Behind the 
woodshop is the technology and 
the art of woodwork. 

In the degree that we take the 
fundamentals of woodwork to be 
the care of tools and performance 
of a few operations, we have over- 
looked the rich old technology, and 
the art, of woodwork. I do not ask 
that every mechanic become a mas- 
ter machinist, but slovenly work- 
manship that is so often an object 
of complaint may be, at least in 
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part, a product of a too narrow 
version of what is “fundamental.” 

I do not think it will be easy to 
win understanding of this ap- 
proach. Our whole pedagogical 
history is against this kind of thing. 
We seem heavily committed to the 
externals—to formalism. We have 
brought up a whole population 
that does not know the difference 
between grammar and composition, 
because we taught the one in the 
name of the other. Similarly, we 
have taught places in the name of 
geography, almost losing this vi- 
tally important and _ interesting 
field to our schools. We have 


taught facts and canned interpre- 
tations in the name of history, be- 
traying a basic discipline. We have 
taught computation in the name 


of mathematics, and facts and 
principles in the name of labora- 
tory sciences. It will not do. It 
would not do in 1900, when 
Dewey and the others rebelled 
against it. It was not good enough 
in the 1930’s when I joined many 
who will read this in rebelling 
against the “subject-centered” cur- 
riculum. It certainly will not do 
now. 


OUR ROLE IS CLEAR 


When we view subject matter 
and disciplines as described here, 
our role as educators becomes 
clear. Our task is to translate the 
disciplines into viable subject mat- 
ter. In the course of doing this, we 
have precisely the task of bringing 
to bear on the disciplines, as the 
scholars tell us of them, the knowl- 


edge we have of the practical 
necessities of child development, 
the nature of society and of the 
school’s place in it, and learning 
theory as it continues to grow. 

We have neither the skill nor 
the responsibility, as educationists, 
to remake the academic disciplines 
or the basic technologies. Our task 
is to demand of the people who 
make these disciplines and _tech- 
nologies that they speak to us in a 
way so that we can understand 
their fields, so that we may make 
effective and accurate translations. 

Given this new and more vital 
approach to intellectuality in school 
subjects, how are we to view the 
need that children have when they 
leave school, to deal with the prac- 
tical problems of the world in a 
way that is better because they 
have been in school? The assump- 
tion the academics make is gener- 
ally that if one knows the principal 
fields of knowledge in depth—and 
this is what I am proposing that 
we teach—one can use such knowIl- 
edge to grasp practical problems 
in depth. This claim is plausible, 
but largely unexamined. 

The fact is that many a sophisti- 
cated scientist is a very naive citi- 
zen when he tries to deal with 
public matters, and the reverse is 
also true. 

A balance in the curriculum 
must be maintained between what 
is rigorous and deep, and what is 
immediate and practical. We are 
called on, both by the times we 
live in and by these new possibili- 
ties, to strike a new balance. ° 
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Are They Effective in Their Programs? 


The Influence of Teachers’ Organizations 


Myron LIEBERMAN 


In Social Forces Influencing American Education 


po trying to assess the influ- 
ence of educational organizations, 
our first problem is the sheer num- 
ber of organizations. In 1960, the 
section of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
‘ation Education Directory devoted 
to education associations required 
128 pages. 

Although there are many kinds 
and sizes of teacher organizations, 
for all practical purposes there are 
only two comprehensive teacher 
organizations in the United States 
—the National Education Associa- 
tion (NEA) and the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT), 
the latter being a teachers’ union 
affliated with the AFL-CIO. The 
most important single difference 
between the two is that the AFT 
excludes administrators above the 
rank of principal from active mem- 
bership. Each of the two organiza- 
tions, but more especially the much 
larger NEA, has a large number of 
local and state affiliated organiza- 
tions. 

Evaluation of the influence of 
occupational organizations is a dif- 
ficult task. There is first the factual 
question: What has the organiza- 
tion done? With teachers’ organ- 
izations, this is a tough question to 
answer because they have not been 
studied intensively. Furthermore, 
knowing what they have done is 
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one thing; knowing the impact or 
influence of what they have done 
is something else again. If salaries 
have gone up, it may be practically 
impossible to disentangle the or- 
ganizational influence from other 
factors. 

' Let us turn first to various focal 
points of organizational activity 
and try to assess the impact of the 
NEA on them. For several years, 
the relative economic position of 
teachers has hovered slightly above 
the average for all employed per- 
sons. This represents an improve- 
ment over the war and immediate 
postwar years but no advance, and 
possibly a decline when all factors 
are considered, in the long-range 
(50-year) economic position of 
teachers. 

Professional ethics is another 
area wherein teachers’ organiza- 
tions have had only a superficial in- 
fluence. Teachers are not signifi- 
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cantly affected by the professional 
codes which have been adopted by 
the NEA and its state associations. 

Control over entry is one of 
the key objectives of all major 
unions and professional associa- 
tions. Teachers as an organized 
group exercise very little control 
over certification. In fact, in some 
states, teachers are excluded by 
law from the state boards which 
license teachers, and the trend in 
this direction seems to be as strong 
as any opposing trend. 

The impact of comprehensive 
organizations on ‘teacher educa- 
tion likewise appears to be mini- 
mal. The state associations have 


been active in promoting legisla- 
tion calling for minimum standards 
of preparations, and some type of 


minimum certification standard pre- 
vails in every state. We can con- 
cede that in many states the stand- 
ards are higher than they would 
be without the activities of the 
state associations. Nevertheless, 
there is ample documented evi- 
dence attesting that the level of 
teacher education and certification 
is still very low. 

The NEA, through its National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, has 
been instrumental in establishing 
the National Council for the Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE). However, the NCATE 
does not, as yet, have the power to 
protect the public and the profes- 
sion from substandard programs of 
teacher education. A few states 
now require applicants for a teach- 


ing certificate to have received 
their training in an NCATE-ap- 
proved institution, and there is 
some apprehension among smaller 
institutions not yet approved that 
this movement will grow at their 
expense. Nevertheless, this writer 
does not know of any movement 
or circumstance indicating that the 
NEA or the NCATE has had a ma- 
jor impact on teacher education. As 
for the AFT, it has yet to recognize 
teacher education as a major area 
of concern. 


ORGANIZATIONAL IMPACT 


Leaving aside the conventional 
criterions of professional progress, 
we come to the matter of organiza- 
tional impact on public opinion. It 
may be suggested that teachers’ or- 
ganizations are not successful in 
setting forth and achieving reason- 
able professional goals, but how 
successful are they in responding 
to the proposals of others? Do 
teachers’ organizations have any 
veto power, as distinguished from 
the power to initiate educational 
policies? 

On routine employment matters, 
it is safe to assert that teachers’ 
organizations ordinarily have little 
influence in shaping employer 
policies or in preventing unwar- 
ranted interference in educational 
matters by other groups. From a 
strictly employment point of view, 
most teachers’ organizations are or- 
dinarily too weak to resist success- 
fully even the most flagrant abuses 
on the part of school authorities. 
Most local organizations lack the 
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resources to put up any kind of 
resistance along these lines, and, 
when they do become involved in 
supporting an individual teacher, it 
is usually on a post-mortem basis. 

The weaknesses of teachers’ or- 
ganizations extend also to their in- 
ability to prevent the miseducation- 
al policies and programs advocated 
by other pressure groups. The evi- 
dence supporting this conclusion is 
necessarily diffuse, but some con- 
crete instances can be cited. Cur- 
riculum prescriptions by state legis- 
latures have been increasing for 
years despite widespread agree- 
ment by educators as to their un- 
desirability. More so than any other 
group, teachers have been forced 
to accept unprofessional and humil- 
iating loyalty oaths. Studies of text- 
book content and instruction, espe- 
cially in the social studies, reveal 
a widespread neglect of issues deal- 
ing with race, religion, sex, eco- 
nomic policy, and other important 
controversial issues. It is conjec- 
tural as to how much of this failure 
is due to teacher failure to grasp 
the importance of certain issues 
and how much is due to restric- 
tions on their freedom to teach as 
they see fit, but unquestionably the 
second reason plays an important 
role in many communities. 

All this is not to say that teach- 
ers never resist community pres- 
sures. They do, but seldom as an 
organized group. Teacher resis- 
tance has made enormously diff- 
cult the supervision of large num- 
bers of teachers. Board policy may 
be one thing, but, when teachers 
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close classroom doors, practice may 
be another. Teachers may be 
ordered to teach an extra class 
without more salary, but it is prac- 
tically impossible to prevent them 
from sloughing off on the job if 
they choose to do so. As in every 
bureaucracy, policy gets changed 
and diluted as it goes down the 
line. Insofar as teaching methods 
are concerned, it is likely that the 
public furor over them never had 
any great classroom impact, one 
way or another. 

The failure of educational or- 
ganizations to influence public 
policy or action is most dramatical- 
ly illustrated by their irrelevance 
to the course of racial integration 
in public education. For many 
years, equality of educational op- 
portunity has been a major rallying 
cry among teachers’ organizations, 
especially in their efforts to secure 
federal aid to education. But it 
was the NAACP, not the profes- 
sional organizations of teachers, 
which successfully attacked the is- 
sues sustaining inequality, includ- 
ing the differential salary schedules 
for white and Negro teachers. The 
1954 Supreme Court decision de- 
claring racial segregation uncon- 
stitutional did not find endorse- 
ment in the NEA platforms from 
1955 to 1959. The NEA did ap- 
point a committee to study prob- 
lems of integration in 1959. The 
committee report in 1960 included 
no recommendations for action. 

The AFT record concerning in- 
tegration is much better. It pro- 
vided legal support for Negro 
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plaintiffs in the suits which 
overturned segregation in public 
schools, and it has all but eliminat- 
ed locals based on race. But the 
AFT has always been very weak in 
the South, so its more aggressive 
stand for racial equality does not 
expose it to any major risk of de- 
fection. It is surprising that the 
AFT has been so ineffective in 
using its liberal stand concerning 
integration to recruit membership 
in northern urban areas. 

The failure of teachers’ organ- 
izations to have any substantial im- 
pact on public opinion is particu- 
larly striking when viewing the ef- 
forts to do so. An enormous amount 
of printed materials, radio and tele- 
vision programs, and numerous 
committees from the national to 
the local level are part of the effort 
to induce favorable public reaction. 
Why, then, are these organizations 
unable to carry out even modest 
programs of educational reform and 
typically lack as much power on 
educational matters as other lead- 
ing pressure groups? 

The following list undoubtedly 
includes the major reasons: 

Ninety percent of the local and 
all of the state associations af- 
filiated with the NEA, and the 
NEA itself, permit unrestricted ad- 
ministrator membership. As a re- 
sult, most comprehensive teachers’ 
organizations are employer dom- 
inated and oriented away from vig- 
orous action to advance their ob- 
jectives. 

A long tradition among teachers 
of using only nonpolitical means to 


achieve their goals. This tradition 
has two major roots. One is the 


desire of school boards, as employ- 
ers, to keep their employes weak. 
The other factor is the broader 
fear of the American people of in- 
tensive political activity by public 
employes. The feeling that teachers 
should be objective in their teach- 
ing has further contributed to the 
unrealistic and undesirable belief 
that they should be nonpolitical 
outside the classroom. 

The fact that teaching is pre- 
dominantly a female occupation, 
and that predominantly female oc- 
cupational organizations are usual- 
ly less aggressive than those pre- 
dominantly male. 

A false concept of professional- 
ism which has led teachers to ig-- 
nore the fact that professionalism 
often imposes an obligation to re- 
sist rather than to blindly follow 
public opinion. 

Insofar as they are active in 
politics, teachers’ organizations 
have never developed a realistic 
strategy for political action. They 
have overstressed the importance 
of action at the level of the local 
school board, where organizations 
are weakest, and have relied too 
much on diffuse appeals to public 
opinion instead of focusing polit- 
ical pressure on key individuals in 
government. 

Despite this rather gloomy anal- 
ysis of the organization in educa- 
tion, this writer is hopeful about 
the future. The emergence of col- 
lective bargaining in public educa- 
tion is likely to be a major step to- 
ward the decline of employer- 
dominated teachers’ organizations. 
A teachers’ organization free of 
administrator domination could 
launch the organizational revolu- 
tion in education, the most impor- 
tant single educational need of our 
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Three Tests for Each Student Every Year 


Are Americans Over - Testing ? 








In Overview 


) ex this school year ends 
next June, approximately 125 mil- 
lion standardized tests will have 
been given during the year to this 
nation’s school children. That total 
is nearly three times the total en- 
rolment of all students in public 
and private education, from kin- 
dergarten through graduate school. 
The extent of testing, as well as its 
predicted rate of expansion, is 
causing educators to take a look at 
what is—and is not—accomplished 
by standardized tests. 

Elementary-school children are 
the largest single group being 
tested, but it is the secondary- 
school students who are exposed to 
the greatest variety of tests and are 
under the heaviest testing pressure. 
They face batteries of tests each 
year to qualify for scholarships, 
college admissions, job placement, 
and “better personality develop- 
ment.” In one year it is not unusual 
for a high-school student to put in 
the equivalent of three full work- 
ing days and to pay $20 in fees 
for the privilege of having his 
brains picked by _ standardized 
tests. 

Just how much good these tests 
accomplish is still an unanswered 
question. When each is carefully 
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selected, intelligently administered 
and scored, and placed in a scale 
with many other elements of the 
human personality, tests do con- 
tribute some valuable information. 
But there is mounting evidence 
pointing toward “over-testing”: the 
same student taking different tests 
that reveal essentially the same 
things, tests being given and im- 
properly interpreted, tests being 
given and the scores not realis- 
tically interpreted at all. 

There is one fallacy that must be 
guarded against in criticizing test- 
ing. Critics often equate the test- 
writer with the test-seller. The 
equation may have been appropri- 
ate once, but not any longer. Test- 
making is a highly sophisticated 
art which has attracted some of the 
keenest minds in education—Ter- 
man, Wechsler, Lindquist, Thorn- 
dike, and others. But the presence 
of state and federal money, plus 
intensified competition among pub- 
lishers, now require a distinction to 
be made between test-writing and 
test-selling. 

While the test-writers speak 
freely of the “bugs” in their own 
work and carry out exhaustive re- 
search to correct them, the test- 
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seller heads in a different direc- 
tion. Publishers are coming peril- 
ously close to swapping the cap 
and gown of scholarship for the 
gray flannel suit of salesmanship 
to recoup the enormous invest- 
ments each of their tests demands. 
Even Educational Testing Service 
(a nonprofit organization) protests 
too much, saying in a handsome 
little brochure that their Scholastic 
Aptitude Test “. . . provides col- 
lege admissions officers and high- 
school counselors with a common 
gauge which measures the same 
degree of ability in Maine as it 
does in California.” 

Bombarded by this kind of pres- 
sure, the average educational ad- 
ministrator has cried for help. 
Three groups (the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, 
the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, and the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals) heeded the cry and formed 
the Joint Project on Testing. 
Charles Holt, director of the proj- 
ect, has reported some of his find- 
ings: 

“, . » Much of the duplication in 
testing is caused by the require- 
ments of a particular test on the 
part of external agencies such as 
colleges, scholarship donors, or 
state agencies. These programs pre- 
clude the possibility that schools 
can make a choice from among the 
competing programs. Because of 
the requirements of specific tests, 
it makes small difference whether 
a school prefers one program over 
another or even whether the test- 


ing is duplicative or redundant.” 

Holt cites the mismanagement of 
NDEA funds and other causes of 
over-testing and recounts some of 
the less formal pressures put on 
school administrators: 

“We are expected to participate. 
Other schools do, we must... .” 
“The school is placed in a position 
of denying children if it does not 
participate in every testing pro- 
gram offered . . .” “The quality 
of education is currently measured, 
to a large extent, on the basis of 
student achievement in national 
and state testing programs. . .” 

Any discussion of testing must 
give attention to the standardized 
college admissions examination. 
Because differences between 
schools can be so great, and in- 
nately intelligent children may be 
found anywhere, the standardized 
college admissions test has seemed 
to be the best tool for higher edu- 
cation. It works to prevent admit- 
ting too many low-ability students 
to college and then flunking them 
out at a set rate. However, the 
most frequent voices raised against 
the admissions test are from col- 
lege and university people them- 
selves. Formerly, only campus mav- 
ericks would pooh-pooh the col- 
lege entrance exam. Now the topic 
is respectable and widespread. 

“The student’s record after he 
gets to college tells a much better 
story than precollege data,” says 
F. Chandler Young, an assistant 
dean at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

In 1956, the University of Kan- 
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sas admitted 208 students who had 
failed their freshman college en- 
trance exams. Four years later, the 
university revealed how they had 
done: 46 made the dean’s honor 
list, six made honor societies, one 
was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 

A key complaint, and a legiti- 
mate one, of admissions and schol- 
arship personnel is the chaos in 
secondary-school reporting. Metic- 
ulous reporting produces unman- 
ageable volume; thumbnail, rough 
records are not trusted. But deeper 
than this is the competency of the 
people doing the reporting. 

Benjamin Shimberg of Educa- 
tional Testing Service has found 
that “one school in 10 has a full- 
time counselor; four in 10 ‘make- 
do’ with part-time counselors; five 
out of 10 have no one on their 
staff who devotes even part of his 
time to counseling. All told, there 
are about 20,000 individuals doing 
counseling in secondary schools.” 
After adjustments, it turns out to 
be “equivalent to something like 
12,000 full-time counselors.” This 
is the number of test-involved in- 
dividuals in the nation’s 30,000 
secondary schools. 

There is a discernible trend in 
the direction of more inservice 
training in the complex art of 
measurement. There are calls for 
more workshops, institutes, attend- 
ance at summer school, correspond- 


ence and extension courses, and 
supervision on a greater scale than 
is now practiced. The National 
Council on Measurement in Edu- 
cation has set up a committee on 
inservice education to keep pro- 
fessional educators informed and 
interested. The committee chair- 
man, Benjamin Rosner, sees the 
challenge clearly: 

“The evaluation of professional 
competence (in measurement) is a 
professional responsibility . . . Edu- 
cators must provide the necessary 
training to ensure this competen- 


cy. 

The testing pattern in American 
education is highly complex. The 
loudest voices for “local control” 
in all other aspects are frequently 
in that chorus which demands cur- 
riculum changes to satisfy national 
test questions. Well-meaning souls 
who would deny no child the 
opportunity to advance himself 
through a nationwide test will fre- 
quently bungle the administration 
of score-reporting of the tests. In 
an effort to refine scoring, consci- 
entious test-makers cultivate a 
near-hopeless jungle of reporting. 
Reforms are urgently needed, edu- 
cational leaders admit. 

Efforts such as the AASA- 
CCSSO-NASSP Joint Project are 
crucial and demand the support of 
the profession. And the profession, 
apparently, is ready to work. ® 


—? ORMERLY, if you got A’s on your report card, you 
were called a grind. Now you're a well-motivated achiever 
in the college-level percentiles—From Changing Times. 








Three Restrictions to Be Transcended 


Improving the Learning Situation 
ALEXANDER FRAZIER 
In NEA Journal 


pm OR 10 vears we have been 
making a piecemeal approach to 
the problem of how to provide a 
free-learning situation. Efforts have 
included special provisions for the 
gifted, attempts to remove the 
“ceilings” from many areas of 
learning, more time for individual 
or independent study, development 
of new media and materials, and 
a movement toward bringing new 
standards of supply and staffing to 
school libraries. 

These efforts have all been di- 
rected at breaking through a nar- 
rowed concept of education, in- 
herited from another era, in which 
the resources for learning were 
limited and ideas of what children 
could and should learn were cir- 
cumscribed by _ overattention to 
what everybody must learn. 

Today, moving toward a new 
level of agreement, we seem to say, 
“We must liberate the learner from 
the restrictions that have held him 
down.” And there is a better un- 
derstanding of what those restric- 
tions are. Reliance on too closely 
graded content is one. Use of a 
single text for study is another. 
Reference to the group instead of 
to the individual as the sole cri- 
terion for achievement is a third. 

We are now working in many 
ways to transcend these restric- 
tions. 
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When content is arranged in too 
closely graded levels of difficulty 
and parceled out a bit at a time, 
ceilings are established over what 
we allow children to learn. How 
can we free the learner from such 
ceilings and still insure that his 
learnings adds up to what he needs 
to know? Efforts are being made to 
answer that question. 

For example, in beginning read- 
ing many teachers are trying to 
develop methods of helping chil- 
dren to start to read on their own 
after gaining a sight vocabulary of 
a few dozen words. Publishers are 
helping by issuing books for be- 
ginners with as few as 50 to 75 dif- 
ferent words. Teachers are discov- 
ering that if they have the scope 
and sequence of reading skills well 
in mind themselves, they can use 
many materials to help beginners 
make their way to a level and 
breadth of reading that was once 
thought to be beyond them. 

Similar experiments are being 
conducted in arithmetic. These 
experiments, conceived of as free- 
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ing the child to learn what he can, 
seem to have much merit. How- 
ever, it must constantly be kept in 
mind that, instead of freeing the 
learner from ceilings, we may sim- 
ply be building new, though some- 
what higher, ceilings to box him 
in all over again. 

There is much discussion from 
many sources about learning that 
is open rather than graded. Em- 
phasis on the generalizations and 
their relationships in a learning 
area and emphasis on the structure 
of a subject field promises renewed 
attention on learning by wholes 
rather than learning in terms of 
bits and pieces. According to this 
approach, the content of experi- 
can be drawn from many 
and the learner can be 


ence 
sources, 


helped to discover meanings for 
himself—meanings that are held to- 
gether by the internal structure of 


the field and that increase with 
growth in experience and maturity. 

What all this amounts to is that 
the framework for learning has 
been transferred from a course of 
study or textbook to the mind of 
the teacher. Under the teacher’s 
guidance, the learner seeks to add 
to what he already knows and to 
relate his findings into ever larger 
structures of his own designing. As 
this transfer takes place, the task 
of the teacher becomes more dif- 
ficult and more professional. For 
the beginner, being progressively 
freed to learn can only mean more 
excitement brought to the act of 
learning. 

Obviously, if we are to free the 
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learner from over-graded content, 
a long look at textual materials is 
in order. We can easily agree that 
confining study to a single text- 
book is limiting. We need to ask: 
How can we emancipate our in- 
struction from this kind of self- 
impoverishment? 

Materials for study in every area 
have increased enormously during 
the past few years. New, improved 
books, the array of audio-visual 
materials, etc.—all are indicative of 
our new riches. Moreover, we re- 
ceive subsidy for purchasing in 
several fields and it is likely such 
subsidy will be extended. 

Our first task is to insure that all 
schools have a full range of these 
useful materials. In this, there re- 
mains much to be done. At present, 
5] percent of our elementary- 
school pupils lack access to an ade- 
quately staffed school library. Also, 
where these libraries exist, they 
tend to be inadequately supplied. 
In school libraries generally, there 
is an average of five books per 
pupil—half the number recom- 
mended by the new standards of 
the American Library Association. 
Currently, there is an average of 
$1.60 spent for library facilities per 
pupil as against the recommended 
$4 to $6. 

But securing a broadened base 
of instructional materials is not 
enough. We must incorporate these 
materials into the teaching pro- 
gram. Learning how to make good 
use of multiple materials means 
that we need to re-examine some 
of our most limiting procedures 
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from the past. We must not settle 
merely for helping children to use 
the materials if they ever have 
reason to—we must see that they 
do have a reason. Also, we must 
guard against becoming so delight- 
ed with a new material or resource 
that we find it an all-purpose re- 
placement for the old ones. There 
is some evidence of this already in 
that some enthusiastic proponents 
urge television or teaching ma- 
chines as substitutes for other 
single texts. 

Liberating the learner from too 
few materials means learning new 
uses for the textbook and new 


ways of bringing all available learn- 
ing resources into the process from 
the start. It means that teachers 
have new opportunities to function 


at a high professional level. It 
means access to a new wealth of 
information and ideas for the learn- 
er. 


GROUP REFERENCE 


The restriction on _ learning 
caused by an _ overconcern for 
group achievement is linked to 
the difficulty of teaching all stu- 
dents the things we feel they need 
to know. It happens frequently that 
we overlook the individual who 
could learn something not neces- 
sary for others to learn. The ques- 
tion is: How can we insure the 
common learnings and yet free the 
individual to learn a great deal 
more than is required? 

The problem would be simpli- 
fied if we could agree that there 
may be many paths to common 


learnings. There can be no ques- 
tion of the need for the common 
learnings. In some areas, we de- 
pend as a society on certain kinds 
of consensus; in others, we know 
that subsequent learnings require 
an established base. In every area, 
there are frameworks that give 
meaning to knowledge. If we can 
free ourselves from the conviction 
that these learnings have to come 
from study of a single text or be 
evaluated in terms of evervone 
going through identical study ma- 
terials in sequence, then perhaps 
we can find more liberating ways 
of organizing a group for study. 

We know that learners will be 
interested in exploring deeply 
many different topics. We know 
how to construct a common frame- 
work for a group so that the in- 
dividual may pursue his interest, 
perhaps using in the process parts 
of a common text. We know how 
to build on interests, concerns, and 
purposes of learners, and to seek 
with them the broadest possible 
base of resources to provide wavs 
for differing abilities to gain ‘infor- 
mation and ideas from one source 
or another. Our problem is to de- 
velop ways to make such extensions 
possible in more fields of study. 

It is apparent that liberating the 
learner from restrictions due_ to 
overemphasis on group achieve- 
ment depends on freeing him from 
over-graded content and depend- 
ence on a single text. These restric- 
tions are so closely related that 
freedom from one depends on free- 
dom from all. « 
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Two Viewpoints—American and Japanese 


Japanese Education — After the Americans Left 


Don ApAMs and MAmoru OsHIBA 


In Peabody Journal of Education 


a military occupation of 
Japan after its defeat in World War 
II has often been described as a 
happy experience for both con- 
queror and conquered. 

After the surrender, many fast- 
moving reforms were effected. A 
democratic constitution was drawn 
up (written largely by the Amer- 
ican military staff and later trans- 
lated) and readily approved. 

Democratic changes began to 
take place in the industrial com- 
plexes, police power, and many 
other areas. Nowhere were the 
changes more dramatic than in the 
field of education. Here the control 
and administration were taken 
from Tokyo and decentralized to 
the province, municipality, and 
local community. Textbooks were 
no longer written in the Ministry 
of Education but by private au- 
thors to be published through pri- 
vate publishers. Educational op- 
portunity was extended and more 
freedom was brought to the hither- 
to authoritarian classroom. Amer- 
ican educators hailed the new 
policies. 

But with the expiration of the 
occupation in 1952, educational 
policies and political policies were 
implemented which seemed to 
show that Japan was moving away 
from the direction envisaged by 
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the American military government. 
Americans began to question the 
depth of the postwar reforms. 
Since the policies of the occupa- 
tion constituted a democratic ex- 
periment on a grand scale to make 
Japan a “show place of democracy 
in Asia,” the outcome of this ex- 
periment was of vital concern. 

The authors, both educators, 
one American and one Japanese, 
have closely observed recent edu- 
cational changes in Japan from dif- 
ferent vantage points. The discus- 
sions are concerned with three 
areas of education currently in a 
state of flux in Japan. 

Educational Control. The estab- 
lishment of local school boards was 
considered by the occupational au- 
thorities to be an important aspect 
of democratizing Japanese educa- 
tion. Laws were passed establish- 
ing local and prefectual school 
boards. These boards were de- 
signed to have policy-making pow- 
ers, and the Ministry of Education 
was relegated to a service agency. 
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After independence, new legisla- 
tion provided that school-board 
members previously elected by the 
general public would henceforth be 
appointed by the governor (in the 
case of perfectual boards), and by 
the mayor (in case of the local 
boards). Actions and policies of 
the local boards became subject to 
the control of prefectual boards 
which, in turn, needed approval 
from the Ministry of Education on 
important policy matters. 


AUTHORS VIEWS 
Adams.—I view these changes as 
part of the whole process of re- 
centralization taking place in 


Japan. The Japanese government 
has justified centralism as a means 
of eliminating the pernicious polit- 


ical influences of certain groups, 
particularly the Teachers’ Union. 
While it is true that the leftist- 
led Union successfully introduced 
propaganda into the schools, it is 
also true that many Japanese teach- 
ers who are not Communists have 
opposed government action for 
professional, not political, reasons. 

The action taken in advocating 
extensive decentralization of edu- 
cational control was probably 
hasty, for there are few roots in 
Japanese culture that would nour- 
ish the growth of decentralized 
authority. While I cannot agree 
with some occupational authorities 
who equated democratic education 
with localized control, I do feel 
that the Japanese too readily just- 
ify recentralization as the only way 
fitting the culture. 


Oshiba.—As far as the revision 
of the school-board system is con- 
cerned, the changes are, I think, 
generally natural and necessary. I 
am of the opinion that this edu- 
cational reform, although made on 
the American model, was generally 
good for Japan. However, it was 
made too radically and too hastily. 
The people were not accustomed 
to operating such an extremely de- 
centralized system. There were un- 
foreseen results. Many teachers 
sought board membership and 
were elected with the backing of 
the Teachers’ Union. In many 
cases, the board became _ barely 
more than a tool of the Union. 
Confusion and many incidents oc- 
curred which the Ministry was un- 
able to quell due to its reduced 
power status. 

The situation has improved due 
to revision of the law. Though I 
agree that decentralization of the 
educational system was _ brought 
about for the purpose of demo- 
cratization, I do not think it just 
to call it reactionary or undemo- 
cratic if modification has been in 
the direction of centralization. Nor 
do I believe that complete recen- 
tralization should be adopted in 
Japanese education in the near fu- 
ture. 

Extension of Educational Oppor- 
tunity. Occupation authorities took 
four basic steps to assist in extend- 
ing and increasing educational op- 
portunity: reorganization of a mul- 
ti-tract system into a single-tract 
system with the concurrent exten- 
sion of compulsory education from 
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six to nine vears; provision for co- 
education at the secondary and 
higher levels; establishment of 
part-time and correspondence edu- 
cation; and restructuring of higher 
education, including the introduc- 
tion of “American” style graduate 
programs and a system of junior 
colleges. 

In the post-occupation period, 
the following changes have taken 
place: The last year of the junior- 
high school (which is also the last 
year of compulsory education) now 
offers prevocational as well as 
courses preparatory for high school. 
Separate schools for girls and boys 
have appeared in some cases at 
the secondary level. There has 
been an increase in the number of 
regular students, but surprisingly 
a decrease in the number of part- 
time students. New — graduate 
courses have been added to the 
universities, but some faculties still 
refuse to “Americanize” further by 
offering the Ph.D. degree. The re- 
organization and the functions of 
the junior colleges are still under 
discussion. 
changes 
and I 
remain 


Adams.—Again _ these 
smack of American biases, 
think the ones that will 
must have roots in Japanese think- 
ing. Considering the tremendous 
drive of the Japanese people, nine 
years of compulsory education will 
probably stay in existence, as, well 
as the part-time classes and cor- 
respondence courses. The changing 
attitude toward the role of women 
is the outgrowth of industrial 
needs, as well as postwar educa- 
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tional thought. Because of this, co- 
education will be a lasting part of 
the Japanese scene. 

I cannot accept the validity of 
two of the changes urged by the 
Americans. The suggested exten- 
sion of general education studies 
was, I believe, premature consid- 
ering the economic level of Japan. 
Professional criticism could also be 
leveled at the formal graduate pro- 
grams with their ritualism of pre- 
scribed courses. Japanese educators 
were correct in their analysis that 
such arrangements have bureau- 
cratic but not scholastic signifi- 
cance and could not substitute for 
a prolonged intimate working re- 
lationship between professor and 
student. 

Oshiba.—I feel that these changes 
are relatively minor and_ neither 
retard nor stimulate educational 
progress in Japan. Here are my 
views: 

The reintroduction of a differ- 
entiated curriculum in the junior- 
high school is not an act against 
equality of educational opportun- 
ity, nor is it a rebirth of the dual- 
track system. Such modifications 
in the curriculum as have been 
made are for the purpose of pro- 
viding more challenging experi- 
ences for the able students. 

The introduction of coeducation 
was one of the best policies that 
the occupation left in Japan. 
Though it was enforced despite the 
wishes of most parents and teach- 
ers, results have been good gen- 
erally. 

Before the war, only 15 percent 
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of elementary-school graduates en- 
tered secondary schools. Now near- 
ly 100 percent of the youth enter 
junior high, and 60 percent of 
these enter the senior high. This 
may be cited as remarkable proof 
of extension of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

Curriculum and Methods. The 
occupation authorities tended to 
make it possible for teachers to 
exercise more freedom in develop- 
ing materials adapted to the in- 
dividual student. By rewriting his- 
tory textbooks and excluding ex- 
plicit instruction in moral educa- 
tion, nationalistic propaganda was 
eliminated. Liberal Japanese edu- 
cators joined in the task of break- 
ing the formal lecture-recitation 
method. American advisers and 
Japanese scholars introduced such 
un-Japanese schemes as the Vir- 
ginia Plan and the Santa Barbara 
Plan. Everywhere teachers could 
be found discussing the “experi- 
ence curriculum.” 

Post-occupation changes, brought 
about largely by the Ministry of 
Education, reversed many of these 
trends. The Ministry strengthened 
its supervision of textbook content. 
Academic standards were tight- 
ened, and a special course in moral 
education was introduced. Some 
authorities stated that excessive 
freedom in the schools had ill ef- 
fects on Japanese youths. Although 
the schools did not acquire the 
semimilitary aspects of prewar 
days, they did lose much of their 
progressive appearance. 

Adams.—There seem to be two 


parallel movements in recent Jap- 
anese history affecting Japanese 
cultural and educational develop- 
ment. The first is a tremendous 
effort to acquire the technical skills 
needed by an advancing industrial- 
ized power. Also, there has been 
the consistent effort of Japanese 
leaders to preserve what they con- 
sider to be the true Japanese way 
of life. It seems to me that in- 
creased supervision of teaching, 
dissatisfaction with the social stud- 
ies and other life-adjustment ef- 
forts, and the re-introduction of a 
separate morals course indicate 
that the older generation wishes to 
reinstill the tested values of tradi- 
tion. 

But a large proportion of the 
teachers have accepted the newer 
curriculum and methods and are 
resisting changes which may bring 
about the more formal, rigidly aca- 
demic school. 

Oshiba.—With regard to the ap- 
parent widespread criticism of the 
“new” education, it only exposes 
the Japanese tendency to imitate. 
Japanese scholars are very diligent 
in introducing a new idea, thought, 
or theory from abroad. They have 
noticed the decline in popularity 
of progressive education in Amer- 
ica. No wonder it is fashionable to , 
speak unfavorably of the “new” 
education. Japanese teachers un- 
derstand and like the spirit of 
“new” education, but they are 
obliged to follow a more rigorous 
approach so that students may be 
prepared for the severe entrance 
examinations. e 
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Better at the Top Level 


Another Look 


at Teaching Salaries 
SIDNEY G. TICKTON 


In Teaching Salaries 
Then and Now—A Second Look 


a as far back as the records 
can be traced, America has under- 
paid its teachers, professors, and 


educational administrators. It has 
filled the teaching ranks with “dedi- 
cated” men and women’ who 
would rather be teachers than 
anything else, persons who would 
trade some economic affluence for 
an academic atmosphere or the 
way of life that characterizes school 
teaching, academic research, or 
similar activities. 

A few years ago, Beardsley Ruml 
needled the American public with 
the fact that a teacher was paid 
less, on the average, than a skilled 
mechanic, and that a_ university 
professor received less than a loco- 
motive engineer. By the end of 
1959 the situation hadn’t changed 
much, but some activity was be- 
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ginning to be noticed on the edu- 
cation front—at least at the top 
level. 

The increasing number of school 
children and the prospective bal- 
looning of college enrolments, 
coupled with an increasing num- 
ber of highly trained academic and 
professional men being lured into 
research and administration, had 
resulted in pressure being put on 
school boards, college boards, and 
legislatures. Salaries of top-level 
educators were beginning to run 
higher. 

There are some examples now of 
salaries in the $25,000 to $50,000 
range, a level which Ruml pointed 
out was needed to return the best 
paid educators to a standard of 
living comparable to that enjoyed 
by their academic forbears at the 
very beginning of this century 
(after allowing for taxes and 
changes in costs of living). For_in- 
stance, there is a university presi- 
dent now being paid $45,000 a 
year, a superintendent of schools 
being paid $42,000, and a number 
of top professors getting from $25,- 
000 to $27,000, with a top man at 
a medical school in the $35,000 
bracket. 

Not all top-level educators are 
receiving these kinds of salaries, 
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and even those with the highest 
pay haven’t quite achieved the 
turn - of - the - century purchasing 
power, but they won’t wait long if 
present trends continue. 

High salaries haven't yet filtered 
down to many classroom teachers, 
but the half-century deterioration 
in the relative purchasing power of 
education as compared to industry, 
which Ruml noted for 1904-1953, 
has stopped for the time being. 
Percentage increases in relative 
purchasing power for educators 
from 1953 to 1959 are nearly the 
same as in industrial occupations. 
The sources for the statistics used 
here are the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the U.S. Department of 
Labor, and a number of profes- 
sional societies. 


COMPARABLE SALARIES 


To those concerned with the ef- 
fect of adequate salaries on the fu- 
ture supply of qualified teachers, 
researchers, and scholars, the big 
question is, “Will the change in 
salary trends insure an adequate 
supply of trained manpower for 
education in the future?” No one 
knows for sure, but the answer is 
probably, “No.” The fact is that, 
despite increases in recent years, 
teaching salaries are still lower 
than the amounts paid persons in 
other occupations with comparable 
college training and_ experience. 
This can be documented’ easily. 

The following jobs in industry 
all require a bachelor’s degree: re- 
search and development personnel, 


engineers, chemists, accountants, 


salesmen, and _ general business 
trainees. As of 1959, the starting 
salaries for these positions ranged 
from $5,090 to $6,370. Starting 
salaries for teachers in the public 
schools of Buffalo, Albany, New 
York City, Washington, D.C., Los 
Angeles, and Chicago ranged from 
$4,000 to $5,000. 

For jobs in industry requiring a 
master’s or professional degree and 
five years’ experience, the salary 
range is from $7,200 to $8,300. 
For public-school teaching _posi- 
tions requiring an equal amount of 


preparation and experience, the 


salaries in the schools of New York 

City and several of its suburbs 

range from $5,800 to $6,500. 
And, for jobs requiring a Ph.D. 


degree, engineers and chemists in 
industry receive salaries ranging 
from $8,580 to $9,925. Junior fac- 
ulty members in large colleges and 
universities are paid salaries rang- 
ing from $5,000 to $7,000. 

The figures are quite articulate 
spokesmen. 

Moreover, for elementary-school 
teachers (after four years of full- 
time college and professional train- 
ing) first bracket salaries are no 
better than those of skilled office 
workers having only a high-school 
diploma and two to three years on- 
the-job training. In late 1959 in 
New York City, for example, a 
teacher in the first salary bracket 
was paid $4,500 a year. Women 
accounting clerks (senior) aver- 
aged $4,576 a year, private secre- 
taries $4,758, and tabulating ma- 
chine operators $5,044. Also, the 
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office workers had no papers to 
correct, no lessons to plan, and no 
course to take 
and to pay for from their own 
purse. In addition, the office work 
week was down to 36 hours, quite 
close on the average to the in- 
school job-time of many teachers. 


summer _ inservice 
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school boards, school administra- 
tors, teachers associations, and leg- 
islators. Some believe that it isn’t 
just a matter of increasing teachers’ 
salaries—that something has to be 
done to increase teachers’ produc- 
tivity. 

Increased productivity is a fight- 





ing concept in education quarters 
when teachers hear that it means 
more students per teacher—even if 
it means no more hours in class 
and is accompanied by a substan- 
tial salarv increase. This can be 
achieved today through the use of 
such devices as TV, teaching aids, 
language laboratories, clerks to 
handle nonteaching duties, etc. 
But educators can’t deny that, 
in industry, increased productivity 
has been the one approach (be- 
sides tight unionization) that has 
pushed up the “real” income of 
skilled workers across the nation. 
In the 1960’s, it may provide the 
lever for raising teachers’ salaries. 
That lever has long been missing. ® 


This comparison doesn’t over- 
look the fact that teachers work a 
nine- to ten-month year whereas 
office workers usually have only a 
two- or three-weeks vacation. How- 
ever, when the difference in the 
amount of training needed to be a 
teacher is compared with the on- 
the-job training (while being paid) 
of office workers, it is clear why, 
after 15 years of postwar cam- 
paigning for better salaries, there 
is still a shortage of well-trained 
teachers. 

What to do about this, with ris- 
ing taxpayer resistance to in- 
creased property taxes (the major 
support of school salaries) is a 
problem that continually plagues 


@ Tue NEA Research Division reports the following as 
the median and mean (average) salaries in 1960-61 of 
principals in urban school districts, eng to 100,000 in 
population: elementary schools, $8,2 (median) and 
$8,333 (mean); junior-high schools, $8 oie and $9,113; 
high schools, $9,904 and $9,998; junior colleges, $11,375 
and $11,466; and part-time, continuation, or adult educa- 
$11,250 and $11,226. 


tion schools, 


@ TEACHERS are the most docile group of workers in the 
world. They continually apologize when asking for salary 
increases. Yet they are paying for the education of those 


they teach by accepting low salaries . . . They (also) are 
the most inadequately organized group in American life. 
They have more organizations than any segment of the 
population, but no organization.—Lester $. Vander Werf. 





Diversity Is the Word 


Summer Programs for Students and Teachers 


Goria CaMMaroTA, JOHN A. Stoops, and FRANK R. JOHNSON 


In Extending the School Year 


oo is every indication that 
the provision of summer enrich- 
ment and improvement programs 
for students and of summer inser- 
vice programs for teachers is fast 
becoming accepted practice, and 
that in the near future, year-round 
programs will be an actuality in 
many districts. Various school sys- 
tems have offered summer enrich- 
ment work for years and consider 
it an essential part of a sound year- 
round program. Other systems are 
in the process of developing sum- 
‘mer programs, and most are en- 
thusiastic about their experiences 
to date. 

Much that is happening is new. 
The following paragraphs will be 
concerned mainly with the extent 
of summer programs, grade levels 
provided for, length of programs, 
types of opportunities provided, 
procedures for financing, and sum- 
mer inservice programs for teach- 
ers. 

Thirty-two of the 34 chief state 
school officers responding to a let- 
ter of inquiry indicated that sum- 
mer enrichment programs for stu- 
dents were being provided in their 
states. Follow-up letters to districts 
brought 130 replies from 21 states. 
One hundred and five of the dis- 
tricts stated that they were provid- 
ing some type of enrichment pro- 


gram for students during the sum- 
mer months. Fifty-six of these 
stated that their programs had 
been in existence less than five 
years; 11 had their programs be- 
tween six and 10 years; 29 had 
their programs for more than 11 
years. Many of the latter group 
remarked that their programs had 
been organized as make-up pro- 
grams and later expanded to in- 
clude enrichment. 

An example of a strong summer- 
school program, one that must not 
be considered representative, is 
found in the state of Florida. In the 
summer of 1957, 300,000 (45 per- 
cent) of Florida’s school-age chil- 
dren voluntarily returned to school 
for the summer to participate in 
the 11th and 12th months enrich- 
ment program. All of Florida’s 67 
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county school districts were in- 
volved. This was part of a state- 
wide program to make possible the 
provision of enrichment opportun- 
ities for young people during the 
summer months. Since 1957, the 
program has met with continued 
success. 

Many summer programs within 
individual districts provide for stu- 
dents at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. The information 
available indicates that if the pro- 
gram is for only one level or the 
other, it is more apt to be at the 
secondary level. Of the 105 dis- 
tricts in the survey, 53 had _pro- 
grams that cut across elementary 
and secondary lines; eight had pro- 
grams only for the elementary 
level; and 39 of the districts pro- 
vided summer enrichment __pro- 
grams for secondary-level students 
only. 

As is evident in all material re- 
garding summer programs, diver- 
sity is the outstanding character- 
istic. This is evident in the length 
of summer sessions in weeks and 
hours. The median length of sum- 
mer programs at the elementary 
level is 6.6 weeks; and at the 
secondary-school level, 7.3 weeks. 

As for the length of time in 
hours, in most summer programs 
this is dependent on the type of ac- 
tivity. In the great majority, stu- 
dents attended classes only during 
the morning. Classes varied in 
length from one to three or four 
hours and, usually, students were 
limited to no more than two classes. 

Diversity also distinguishes the 
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subjects offered in summer pro- 
grams. A study of 30 districts 
shows that in the academic areas, 
21 offered algebra and foreign lan- 
guage; 17 offered biology, etc. At 
the secondary level, the course 
content is usually largely deter- 
mined by current emphases in the 
field being studied. At the elemen- 
tary level, students and _ teachers 
often identify specific areas of con- 
cern from within the broad subject 
field. 

The nonacademic areas. are 
among the most popular of summer 
enrichment subjects. Driver edu- 
cation, instrumental music, art, and 
industrial arts are examples. Many 
students do not have time to ex- 
perience these during the regular 
school year. Improvement work in 
the basic skills of reading, arith- 
metic, and speech is among the 
most common of summer enrich- 
ment activities. 

While many of the summer- 
school offerings are very similar to 
those offered during the regular 
school year, many educators use 
the summer months to experiment 
with new ideas. Unique physical 
characteristics of school location 
and particular abilities or interests 
of teachers and students make un- 
usual offerings possible. Thus, pro- 
grams may include classes in in- 
terior decorating, great books, mar- 
ine biology, and many others. 


SOURCE OF SUPPORT 


There are three main sources of 
financial support for summer pro- 
grams: student-paid tuition, locally 
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appropriated funds, or state funds. 
All manner of combinations and 
proportions of these three sources 
are practiced. In rare cases, private 
funds are available to underwrite 
the cost. 

In the matter of student-paid 
tuition, it is difficult to make an ac- 
curate appraisal due to complica- 
tions concerning methods of re- 
porting data. However, from scan- 
ning the data, it appears that fees 
per subject are seldom less than 
$10 and seldom more than $25. 
One study shows that of 28 dis- 
tricts, seven are financed complete- 
lv by student tuition, and seven 
others are financed through a com- 
bination of funds from the local dis- 
trict, state funds, and tuition. In 
another study, 30 percent of the 
schools reported that no_ tuition 
was charged. 

The question of state aid is dif- 
ficult because each state has its 
own laws and philosophy concern- 
ing summer-school programs. The 
proportion of state aid varied from 
20 percent in one district to 100 
percent in another. Certainly, no 
definitive statement can be made. 

There are a few instances of 
privately supported summer pro- 
grams for public-school students. 
Each one that exists is different. 
The Mark Twain Summer Institute, 
an independent organization sup- 
ported by grants from foundations 
and individuals, provides summer 
offerings for selected superior stu- 
dents in Clayton, Missouri. The 
Clayton Board of Education fur- 
nishes the physical facilities. In 


Flint, Michigan, the Mott Founda- 
tion and other contributors main- 
tain a year-round  education- 
recreation program. 

Diversity is also the word best 
describing the summer inservice 
opportunities for teachers. How- 
ever, a study of available informa- 
tion indicates that considerable 
amount of activity is underway. 
Many districts organize workshops 
which extend from two days to a 
week during August. Other dis- 
tricts have two- or three-week 
workshops before the opening of 
school. 

A growing practice is for dis- 
tricts to provide opportunities for 
teachers to work during the sum- 
mer on specific tasks, such as: the 
development of teaching guides, 
development of curriculum materi- 
als centers, and development of 
professional competency or specific 
knowledge for individual teachers. 
The length of time allotted is us- 
ually determined by the type of 
work or the amount of money 
available. Thus, the length of time 
spent on these activities varies con- 
siderably among the districts, 
ranging from one to eight weeks. 

Some districts provide for teach- 
er on-the-job training during the 
summer. It appears that most activ- 
ity in this area is concerned with 
the teaching skills. Provisions are 
made for teachers to work with 
students in the morning, and in the 
afternoon opportunities are pro- 
vided for the teachers to work to- 
gether with supervisors to plan and 
evaluate the work. ° 
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Do You Understand 
the Maturing Process? 


Adolescence: 
Madness, 
Mystery, 


or Milestone ? 


Haroip T. CHRISTENSEN 


In The PTA Magazine 


ok S adolescence necessarily a 
time of headache and heartache, 
or can it be a period of promise? 
Perhaps it must contain both dif- 
ficulty and delight. It frequently 
becomes more of a problem than 
it need be, simply because parents 
and adolescents (and some teach- 
ers, too) don’t understand the ma- 
turing process. 

Because adolescence is a period 
of great change, it generates in- 
security. The young person, no 
longer a child and not yet an adult, 
lets go of his old roles and still 
needs time to take over new ones. 
He vacillates between the desire to 
break through parental controls 
and the desire to stay safely with- 
in them. 

The parents, also, are likely to 
have contradictory feelings, exper- 
iencing both the need to let go and 
the emotional pull to hold on. Fur- 
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thermore, finding that patterns of 
family interaction which brought 
results with young children no 
longer are effective, parents, too, 
feel insecure and unsure. Like any 
transition, the shift from childhood 
to. adulthood upsets established 
patterns, creating some uncertain- 
ty, confusion, and tension until 
new behavior becomes accepted 
and familiar. 

The adolescent faces four mo- 
mentous adjustments, all crowded 
within a few years. Adolescence 
begins with puberty. First, then, 
the adolescent must become re- 
acquainted with his body and 
learn to understand and control the 
strange, new stirrings within. Pub- 
erty means pimples, awkwardness, 
restlessness, and the awakening of 
the sexual urge. It can be an acute- 
ly uncomfortable time. 

Second, the adolescent must 
learn how to form mature relation- 
ships with the opposite sex. This 
heterosexual transition is not al- 
ways accomplished easily, but un- 
less it is reasonably successful the 
youngster is left unprepared for 
the experience of mature love and 
marriage. 

Third, the youngster must free 
himself from the control of his par- 
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ents. and become a responsible, 
selfcontrolled agent. Ideally, this 
process starts in childhood and de- 
velops gradually, but adolescence 
speeds it up and finishes it off so 
dynamically that we may label this 
stage an emancipation explosion. 
The task must be reasonably well 
completed or the youngster will 
not be sufficiently independent to 
establish a successful family of his 
own. 

Fourth, adolescents face the 
formulation of personal values and 
decisions on lifework and_ goals. 
Young men must make the two 
most important decisions in their 
life: whom to marry and what 
work to pursue. Girls generally are 
more concerned with the first, but 
in our society girls also face the 
decision about employment. Both 
sexes take their most crucial steps 
in the development of a philosophy 
of life. 

These problems may be further 
complicated for the adolescent by 
the simultaneous occurrence of 
problems for parents. Frequently, 
adolescence for children occurs at 
the same time as menopause for 
the mother and the heaviest job 
responsibilities and pressures for 
the father. If each side is absorbed 
in its own difficulties and is ob- 
livious to the problems of the other, 
conflicts may spring up. The build- 
ing of empathy, or imaginative un- 
derstanding of another person, is 
called for on both sides. 

Intrinsic differences between the 
generations make real identification 
or full agreement unlikely. The 


young, full of energy, reaches out 
to conquer the world opening 
temptingly before him. Youth is 
ready to incur risk, upset things, 
take a chance. Age, with less vigor 
and less time to venture anew, 
clings to things as they are. Hence, 
youth tends to be radical and age 
to be conservative. 

When parents and teachers for- 
get the heady venturousness of 
their own youth and fail to pene- 
trate the ever new meaning of the 
current youth culture, then adol- 
escence does indeed become to 
them not only a mystery and a 
madness but also a source of frus- 
tration. 


REBELLION IS NORMAL 


Most of the rebellion of the 
adolescent period is normal. It is 
a mistake to consider the “good” 
adolescent as the one who always 
does what is wanted and never 
gives trouble. The price of such 
goodness, or conformity, may be 
the sacrifice of initiative, individ- 
uality, and creativity. 

Yet sometimes the rebellion goes 
beyond the normal and desirable 
and turns into an attack on society, 
into the illegal behavior that we 
call juvenile delinquency. What ac- 
counts for such damaging excesses? 

Many authorities see delinquen- 
cy as a product of unstable or 
broken families. Delinquency rates 
have been shown to be higher 
in one-parent families, especially 
where separation or divorce is re- 
sponsible and particularly where 
the mother is the absent parent. 
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But it has also been demonstrated, 
that unwholesome home conditions, 
such as neglect, abuse, immoral ex- 
ample, etc., can often disorganize 
a youngster more completely than 
the absence of a parent. 

A study revealed that 43 percent 
of a sample of unwed mothers came 
from broken homes, 36 percent 
from homes in which the mother 
was overly dominating, 15 percent 
from homes where the father’s per- 
sonality was harmfully domineer- 
ing, and 6 percent from homes 
with other unwholesome_ condi- 
tions. None of the unmarried 
mothers had had normal or healthy 
relationships with their parents. 

When we seek an explanation 
for behavior that damages the 
youngster or is injurious to society, 


studies show that we will usually 
find it in the family setting, the 
immediate social environment, or 
both. Excessive rebellion, for ex- 
ample, may be due to an unhappy 


family situation from which the 
youngster wants to escape, to a 
sense of inadequacy from which he 
wants relief, to the influence of 
his peers from whom he wants ap- 
proval, or to a combination of 
causes. To understand the causes 
of problem behavior is to increase 
our power to prevent it. 

If parents are to help youngsters 
to progress safely through adoles- 
cence, they need to understand 
their job and work at it. The main 
job of parents is to work themselves 
out of a job. 

This requires a gradual letting 
go on the part of the parents and 
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a gradual taking over on the part 
of the children. If parents don’t let 
go and children either don’t try or 
are unable to take hold, the result 
is a lifetime dependency and im- 

maturity. If the letting go and tak- 
ing hold occur simultaneously and 
gradually over a long period, the 
transition will be achieved without 
serious crises. 

Letting go is a fine art that some 
parents never master. After being 
the center of the child’s world, 
loved, and looked up to, it is a 
shock for parents to be challenged, 
criticized, and defied. There is fear 
that the child will make mistakes, 
and it is natural to hold tight con- 
trol and protect the child from 
error. 

At best, parenthood is a gamble 
and the wise parent will be willing 
to take certain calculated risks. By 
increasing a child’s responsibilities 
and extending his freedom grad- 
ually over a period of time, the 
gamble may be reduced. 

Rather than an ordeal, adoles- 
cence can be a period of fun, filled 
with deep satisfactions. It depends 
on the degree of understanding 
achieved and the effort put into 
the common task. If adolescents 
were less insistent on their “rights” 
and more eager to demonstrate ca- 
pacity for responsibility, they 
would find parents more coopera- 
tive. If parents (and teachers, too) 
were less concerned with obedi- 
ence as such and more concerned 
with developing responsibility, they 
would find children more coopera- 
tive. ° 





Can It Happen 
In Your City? 


A Lesson 


From New York 


In School Boards 


ae recent ouster of the New 
York City board of education by 
the state legislature has given ad- 
ditional ammunition to critics of 
our school operation system. Board 
members throughout the nation— 
particularly those in metropolitan 
areas—would do well to face up to 
the issues involved in the New 
York controversy, rather than 
shamefacedly try to sweep the dirt 
under the rug. 

If board members have the cour- 
age to examine the New York is- 
sues—and make local comparisons— 
the scandal in New York may not 
have been in vain. As The New 
York Times pointed out, the inves- 
tigation of inefficient and possibly 
corrupt building and maintenance 
procedures should not be consid- 
ered anything but symptomatic of 
the real trouble. 

The heart of the problem was 
the New York board’s misconcep- 
tion of its role in managing the 


school system. Instead of operating 
along broad policy lines and pro- 
viding over-all direction of the 
school system, the board became 
ensnared in endless minutiae of 
day-to-day operation. Details which 
could have been properly handled 
by the professional staff were chan- 
neled through the board, burying 
them under mountains of paper 
work. The resultant lack of over- 
all direction is now sadly apparent. 

A second major failure was the 
board’s unresponsiveness to the 
public. Although machinery had 
been set up to bring the board in 
closer touch with the people, im- 
plementation of the program had 
been neglected. The board.chose to 
run the gargantuan system from its 
highly centralized main _head- 
quarters. Reforms now adopted in- 
dicate that James E. Allen, Jr., 
will do all in his power to bring 
about decentralization of authority. 

The board has also been criti- 
cized for the manner in which it 
selected a superintendent. Instead 
of combing the country for the best 
available person, they placed a 
premium on local availability. Un- 
fortunately, this is all too often the 
case in selecting a man to head 
what, in most instances, is a com- 
munity’s largest business—certainly 
one which involves its most pre- 
cious commodity. 

The political nature of the ap- 
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pointment of board members has 
been highlighted in recent criti- 
cism. With selection based on 
maintenance of a strict balance be- 
tween all races, religions, and bor- 
oughs in the city, board members 
were not spokesmen for one unified 
school system. Each became the 
representative of a particular min- 
ority group with a special point of 
view that took precedence over the 
welfare of the whole school system. 

The board also has been con- 
demned for its fiscal policy. A good 
board’s duty is to fight for the 
money it believes necessary to 
carry out a sound educational pro- 
gram. The ousted board has been 
characterized as too often seeming 
to apologize for what was political- 
ly possible. 

Finally, board member's attend- 
ance at regular and committee 
meetings was spasmodic, and their 
interest at public hearings was 
even less adequate. Frequently, 
public spokesmen waited for hours 
before board members emerged 
from executive session. Under these 
circumstances, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the public meeting that 
followed was little more than a 
ritual after the facts. 


@ A HIGH-SCHOOL freshman’s definition of tenure: 
a school board can’t get rid of a teacher for 10 


that says 


Many of these signs were rec- 
ognized prior to the crisis by in- 
vestigating committees. They were 
ignored. In this light, the final act 
—removal of the board—was_ in- 
evitable. 

The scandal will be cited by 
some as evidence of the weakness 
of school-board management of our 
public schools. It should be quick- 
ly pointed out that this is an iso- 
lated instance which received 
widespread publicity because it 
occurred in our largest city at the 
height of a heated political cam- 
paign. School-board members can 
point with pride to the fact that 
under our system, whereby a lay 
board of education is entrusted 
with responsibility for setting broad 
education policy and a professional 
staff is given authority to admin- 
ister this policy, our schools have 
flourished as they have in no other 
country. 

Some of the same weaknesses 
that were uncovered in New York 
may be practiced by other boards. 
Hopefully, a careful study of the 
New York crisis in a cold, impartial 
after-light may preclude recurrence 
of the same disastrous results else- 
where. bd 


“A law 


years whether it likes him or not.”—From NEA Journal. 


@ Morale, like salvation, 


in so many ways comes from 


above.—Lawrence G. Derthick, in address before the 1961 
National School Boards convention. 


@ Compensation for school-board members is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule—U.S. Office of Education. 





Sense or Nonsense? 


The Objective Testing of English Composition 


ORVILLE PALMER 
In The English Journal 


a N the pages of Commentary 
magazine not long ago appeared 
an attack on objective English 
tests, written by an. experienced 
and respected New York City Eng- 
lish teacher. 

The author of the article stated 
his position plainly and persuasive- 
ly, charging the College Entrance 
Examination Board with exercising 
power in favor of objective testing. 
His position is one still widely held 
by English teachers. 

I take strong issue with such 
views and shall state my own posi- 
tion. 

It would be absurd, of course, 
to pretend there is not controversy; 
a running warfare between the 
proponents of objective and essay- 
type testing has been going on for 
four decades. 

But the College Board’s experi- 
ence with English tests should be 
of interest to every English teacher 
for several reasons pertinent to this 
discussion. The Board has now 
been engaged in testing and re- 
search for 60 years. The Board has 
used objective (i.e. multiple- 
choice) tests for more than 30 
years, and objective English tests 
for slightly more than a decade. 

Over the past months the pres- 
ent writer has reviewed, as meticu- 
lously and dispassionately as pos- 
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sible, the many reports and studies, 
the analyses, and the examinations 
themselves which represent this 
long and cumulative activity in 
English testing. 

What does this major contribu- 
tion to English composition testing 
theory and practice state in es- 
sence? Essentially this: Sixty years 
of Board English testing have 
amply proved that essay tests are 
neither reliable nor valid, and that, 
whatever their faults, objective 
English tests do constitute a re- 
liable and valid method of ascer- 
taining student compositional abil- 
ity. 

Such a conclusion was painfully 
and reluctantly arrived at. It struck 
at the heart of beliefs cherished by 
the teaching profession, and espe- 
cially the English teachers. It made 
a villian and a fraud of one of 
pedogogy’s oldest servants and put 
in its place a testing device that 
asked the student to merely put 
marks on a sheet of paper, marks 
that would later be counted and 
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tabulated by a soulless machine. 
Could there be virtues to such a 
testing monster? The College Board 
experience suggests that there may 
be at least seven virtues to well 
constructed, objective English tests. 


SEVEN VIRTUES 


A first, and elementary, virtue of 
any good objective English test is 
that the student’s task is set out 
clearly and explicitly, and the stu- 
dent is given an adequate amount 
of time in which to work. This 
sounds so simple-minded that it 
may be wondered why it is men- 
tioned here. The unfortunate truth 
is that it is one of the last things 
learned by English teachers. How 
many English teachers still ask a 
class “to discuss in detail” the life 
and works of a famous author—in 
50 minutes? 

A second virtue of the good ob- 
jective English test is that it de- 
mands sound reasoning and _ thor- 
ough comprehension rather than a 
smattering of information, verbal 
glibness, and whatever it is that 
English teachers have in mind 
when they use the word originality 
or the phrase original thinking— 
which proves to be about the last 
thing one can expect to find in a 
student theme or examination book- 
let. How many essay tests elicit 
only shopworn cliches in halting 
basic English? 

It may be felt that I am con- 
fused, for it is argued that objec- 
tive English tests call only for facts 
and information, and that taking 
them is only a matter of picking 
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choices. On the contrary, a good 
objective English test is anything 
but superficial. No objective Col- 
lege Board English Composition 
Test has ever required memory of 
a single “fact” or bit of information, 
although the Board English essay 
tests between 1901 and 1916 asked 
for little else. In 1916 the Board 
concluded that any test which 
could be answered adequately 
through a careful cramming of 
facts followed by responding with 
memorized information was a bad 
test. 

A third virtue of standardized 
and nationally administered objec- 
tive English tests is that they do 
not fluctuate in difficulty from year 
to year. By 1930 the Board realized 
the necessity for parallel English 
test forms, to avoid favoring can- 
didates one year with an easy test, 
and penalizing other candidates 
the next with a difficult test. 

A fourth virtue of good objective 
English tests is that they furnish 
a reliable score, a score far more 
reliable than any grade or mark 
derivable from an essay examina 
tion. The typical superficial, hasty 
marking of themes and essays is 
one of the most unfair and shab- 
biest aspects of that continuing 
scandal, the marking and grading 
systems of American schools. 

There is a fifth virtue of objec- 
tive English tests which has to do 
with student reliability, or more 
accurately, unreliability. English 
teachers know that there exists a 
great deal of variability in student 
writing from one theme to another 
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and that even the most brilliant 
student may do well on one topic 
and badly on another. An objective 
test greatly reduces this inconsist- 
ency. 

A sixth virtue of objective tests 
is that they are more valid than 
essay examinations—they correlate 
higher with such criterions as 
course grades in English and teach- 
ers’ rating of student writing abil- 
ity than do essay test scores. 

By the late 1930’s, College Board 
officers were thoroughly convinced 
that essay tests were not valid and 
not reliable. In 1947 the Board 
proved conclusively to itself that 
objective English tests are superior 
to essay tests from a measurement 
standpoint. 

From 1947 until 1956, the Board 


concentrated on developing and 
refining tests of both types and 


administering experiments _ that 
resulted in these conclusions: 
matched against high-school course 
grades in English and_ teachers’ 
estimates of students’ writing abil- 
ity, the General Composition Test 
(a carefully constructed two-hour 
essay test) ran a poor third to both 
the largely objective English Com- 
position Test and the wholly ob- 
jective (multiple choice) College 
Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT-V). 

The seventh virtue of objective 
tests is that they cost less to score 
than do essay tests. Many testing 
experts would agree that in the 
selection of a test, the cost of grad- 
ing ought not to be a major or de- 
ciding factor. A good test should 


be worth whatever it costs to ad- 
minister and grade, whatever its 
nature. 

Since much has been said about 
the virtues and little about the 
shortcomings of objective tests, it 
should be added that most of the 
objective English tests in use today 
leave much to be desired. Unless 
a user is wise, he may very easily 
end up shortchanged in both scope 
and validity. 


TESTS OF THE FUTURE 


Nonetheless, it seems entirely 
probable that the next decades will 
bring us more and immeasurably 
better objective English tests. The 
tests of the future will possess a 
validity greater than any present 
test or test battery, basically be- 
cause they will measure writing 
ability more directly than has been 
done up to now. The most recent 
College Board English Composition 
Tests might well become the proto- 
type for such tests. 

When all is said, to think in 
terms of an all-purpose English 
test is as absurd as an all-purpose 
cooking recipe. There should be 
rigorously designed and carefully 
developed objective and semi- 
objective English tests to fulfill spe- 
cific functions. 

It is all too easy to buy an in- 
adequate, misfit test. It is pathet- 
ically easy to cobble together at the 
eleventh hour an even poorer and 
less useful one. It is time English 
teachers learned to recognize, use, 
and construct good tests of their 


own. @ 
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How Teachers Can Be Upgraded 








-Training Teachers for ddoe! New Mathematics 








KENNETH FE. BROWN and DANIEL W. SNADER 


In Inservice: Education of High School Mathematics Teachers 


PACE missiles are only sym- 
bols of the advance in scientific 
knowledge. A most important fac- 
tor contributing to this advance is 
the revolutionary progress in de- 
velopment and use of mathematics. 
Not only are requirements 
now being placed on mathematics 
in physics, chemistry, and engi- 
neering, but mathematics is being 
put to new and even more aston- 
ishing uses in other fields. 

The biologist is applying mathe- 
matical theory to the study of in- 
_heritance; industry is using mathe- 
matics in scheduling production 
and distribution; the social scien- 
tist is using ideas from modern 
statistics; the psychologist is using 
mathematics of game theory. 

Because of these new uses, 
mathematics is being firmly woven 
into the fabric of the national cul- 
ture. The role of mathematics is 
not only to grind out answers to 
engineering problems, but to pro- 
duce mathematical models (proto- 
types) that forecast the outcome of 
social trends and the _ behavorial 
changes of a group. Such important 
new uses require that students 
have a program of greater depth 
than the classical program de- 


new 
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signed for nineteenth-century edu- 
cation. The demands of society call 
for a thorough revision of our pres- 
ent secondary-school mathematics 
curriculum. The following is a 
brief listing of projects now under- 
way that will influence that cur- 
riculum revision: 

The School Mathematics Study 
Group (SMSG).—More than 100 
college mathematicians and second- 
ary-school teachers together have 
planned and written sample text- 
books for grades 7 through 12. The 
texts have been tried out in many 
types of schools under competent 
teachers especially trained for this 
task. 

The University of Illinois Com- 
mittee on School Mathematics 
(UICSM).—Since 1951, the com- 
mittee has carried on a program of 
study and experimentation in the 
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improvement of school mathemat- 
ics. Mariy schools have tried out 
the instructional materials and 
have assisted in their development. 
Materials include subject matter 
found in first-year algebra and 
plane geometry. 

The Commission on Mathemat- 
ics (CEEB).—This commission of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board, established in 1955 and 
composed of mathematicians and 
high-school teachers, has made rec- 
ommendations for major improve- 
ments in the secondary-school 
mathematics curriculum. 

The University of Maryland 
Mathematics Project (UMMP).— 
The project thus far has concen- 
trated on mathematics in the 
junior-high school. 

Ball State Teachers College 
Mathematics Program.—This exper- 
imental program provides new ma- 
terials in algebra and geometry. 

Boston College Series.—Materials 
are being planned for grades 8 
through 12. The emphasis is on 
the structure of mathematics ap- 
proached from the historical point 
of view. 

Secondary School Curriculum 
Committee.—The committee, under 
the direction of Frank B. Allen, 
was appointed by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ics to study the mathematics cur- 
riculum and instruction in second- 
ary schools with relation to the 
needs of contemporary society. 

Other Projects—In addition, 
many local and state experiments 
and studies are underway. For ex- 


ample, a survey of a randomly se- 
lected sample of one-fifth of the 
public secondary schools reveals 
that 40 percent of the schools’ ad- 
ministrators were planning to re- 
vise the mathematics curriculum. 


CHANGES RECOMMENDED 


A few of the changes recom- 
mended by these various groups 
are: 

Include the elementary concepts 
and language of sets. Teach a more 
refined concept of function. Streng- 
then the logical development of 
geometry. Present in plane geom- 
etry some of the elements of analy- 
tic geometry and solid geometry. 
Modernize the vocabulary of ele- 
mentary algebra. Study inequations 
as well as equations. Stress under- 
standing rather than manipulation. 
Cultivate an understanding and 
appreciation of the structure of 
mathematics. 

There is a growing realization 
that inservice education is a con- 
tinuing need for all teachers if they 
are to remain abreast of new de- 
velopments in subject matter and 
teaching methods. The University 
of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics attaches such impor- 
tance to inservice education that 
until the time its materials were 
released (1959), it did not permit 
any teacher to participate in its 
project until the teacher acquired ~ 
from two to eight weeks experi- 
ence under the committee’s super- 
vision. 

There are many ways in which 
school administrators are helping 
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teachers to upgrade their profes- 
sional competence. Some are de- 
scribed briefly below: 


UPGRADING THE TEACHERS 


Encourage teachers to study 
books on modern mathematics. A 
teachers’ reading and conference 
room with books on modern mathe- 
matics and the new course materi- 
als is desirable. 

Develop a cooperative inservice 
program between the public 
schools and a nearby college or 
university. 

Provide funds to pay teachers to 
work on curriculum materials dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Encourage teachers to visit 
classes in schools where the new 
materials are being used. Substi- 
tute teachers should be provided 
by the administration. 

Set up salary schedules which 
provide appropriate increases for 
teachers who complete additional 
college courses in the subject mat- 
ter of their teaching field. Make 
provisions in the regular school 
budget for financing a continuous 
inservice education program. 

Arrange the school schedule to 
allow teachers, on released time, to 
participate in seminars, curriculum 
study groups, professional organi- 
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zation meetings, and teacher in- 
service programs. 

Encourage local industrial or- 
ganizations and philanthropic agen- 
cies to sponsor inservice education 
programs. Example: The Timken 
Roller Bearing Co. at Canton, Ohio, 
paid 50 percent of the expenses in- 
curred by local mathematics teach- 
ers attending college summer ses- 
sions. 

Encourage mathematics teachers 
to join professional organizations, 
both in math and in general edu- 
cation. 

Encourage teachers to take an 
active part in experimental mathe- 
matics programs. 

Organize a mathematics-curricu- 
lum study committee consisting of 
teachers from various grade levels. 
This would help to provide contin- 
uous development of basic unifying 
concepts of mathematics. Engage 
qualified consultants to assist the 
curriculum study committee in 
their study of the school’s total 
mathematics program. 

Encourage development of ap- 
propriate correspondence courses 
in mathematics for teachers. Each 
state department of education may 
assist one or more of the colleges 
in the state to develop such courses 
cooperatively. ° 


A SIX-YEAR-OLD, just introduced to subtraction in school, 
turned to her grandmother, who was visiting her, and said, 
“We are now a family of five, but when you go home, we 
will only be four. You are the ‘take-away.’”—From The 
Christian Science Monitor. 





Their Stories Tell Their Feelings 


Problems of Highly Creative Children 


E. PAut TORRENCE 


The Gifted Child Quarterly 


f 
=" NESCAPABLY, the individual 
who thinks of a new idea is, in the 
very beginning, a minority of one. 
Since creativity involves independ- 
ence of mind, nonconformity to 
group pressures, or breaking out 
of the mold, it is inevitable that 
highly creative children experience 
some unusual problems of adjust- 
ment. 

The highly creative child must 
either repress his creativity or learn 
to cope with the tensions which 
arise from being frequently a min- 
ority of one. Repression of creative 
needs may lead to personality 
breakdowns. Their expression fre- 
quently leads to loneliness, con- 
flicts, and other problems of ad- 
justment. Educators of gifted chil- 
dren need to understand these 
problems. 

It is important to the educator 
that he understand the way chil- 
dren see society’s sanctions against 
divergency. One of our studies fur- 
nished us with many insights in 
‘this respect. We asked 5,000 chil- 
dren in grades 3 through 6 to write 
imaginative stories concerning ani- 

mals or persons with some diver- 
gent characteristic. One story writ- 
ten by a sixth-grade girl will illus- 
trate this. 

The protagonist was a flying 
monkey named “Pepper.” Well- 
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educated and unusual in that he 
ate peppers rather than bananas, 
Pepper was an individual to the 
point that he made a decision to 
go to America, which was unheard 
of in his society. In America, Pep- 
per found himself an object of 
scorn and ridicule and wound up 
in a ZOO cage. The story continues: 

Now Pepper was sad. He didn’t 
like the cage they put him in. He 
made a vow that if he ever got out 
he would never be different again 
and 10 minutes later he saw some 
bent bars big enough to fly 
through ... and in two days was 
back in the jungle. He kept his 
promise too. He was never different 
again. He was a good little flying 
monkey. 

It would be safe to assume that 
Pepper also ate his bananas. 

About two-thirds of the stories 
tell similar tales of conformity or 
of destruction. However, some cul- 
tures are more indulgent of diver- 
gency than others. In stories writ- 
ten by gifted children in special 
classes, the flying monkev is in 
some way able to persist in his 
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flying in about 70 percent of the 
stories. Stories written by children 
in a small town populated with 
Indians, Whites, and a few Ne- 
groes also reflect this tolerance. 
The flying monkey succeeds in 
about 74 percent of the stories. 

Another area that demands un- 
derstanding by those working with 
gifted children is that these chil- 
dren are not always the well- 
rounded all-American types. The 
highly creative child is likely to 
have lagged in some phase of his 
development. Verbal abilities fre- 
quently will be below some of their 
other abilities. 

Our society places high value on 
verbal skills and tremendous pres- 
sures are exerted on children to 
excel in this respect. The relent- 
lessness of these pressures is sym- 
bolized in a story written by one 
of these children. 

The plot dealt with the problems 
of a duck named Glob-Blob, who 
could not quack. Glob-Blob’s life 
was made miserable by quackers of 
the Ladies Duck Aid Society who 
pursued him relentlessly, deter- 
mined to beat into him an ability 
to quack. Finally, they succeeded 
in beating him to death. 

... “That’s life,” Glob-Blob said 
to himself as, slowly but surely, 
failing, he dropped to the ground. 
The quackers, very pleased with 
themselves, sat down for a chat. 

Many children must consider 
their counselors, teachers, and par- 
ents as “quackers” when we work 
so hard to make them become “bet- 
ter rounded personalities.” 

Another point that needs some 
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attention and understanding is that 
many creative children prefer to 
work and learn on their own. 
Schools have been slow in provid- 
ing such opportunities. 

Last year we conducted a study 
and found that children would do 
a great deal of writing on their 
own, if properly motivated. In an- 
other study we found that gifted 
children in a_ split-shift school 
showed more growth in language 
development, science, and social 
studies than under a_ full-day 
schedule. I have seen learning sit- 
uations “accidentally” left “open” 
a sufficient number of times to feel 
excited about what would happen 
if we should do so more frequently. 


ATTEMPT HARD TASKS 

Highly creative children have a 
strong desire to move far ahead of 
their classmates in some _ areas. 
They like to attempt difficult tasks, 
and they make us afraid that they 
are not “ready.” A frequent theme 
in our imaginative stories is re- 
lated to this problem. The young 
animal or fowl asks, “When can I 
roar? When can I crow? When can 
I fly?” Almost always the answer 
is, “When you are a little older.” 
We are always afraid that the 
young one might not be ready to 
learn and would be forever scarred 
by even a temporary failure. 

A common experience in the 
lives of many outstanding individ- 
uals has been their ability to cope 
with failure and frustration. Had 
they not attempted difficult tasks, 
it is likely that their great ideas 
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would not have been born. For- 
tunately, educators of gifted chil- 
dren are revising their concepts 
about what can be taught at vari- 
ous levels of education. 

It is often said of outstanding 
creative achievers that they seemed 
to be possessed by a purpose and 
were “men of destiny.” Creative 
children are searching for and do 
need a purpose worthy of the en- 
thusiastic devotion they are cap- 
able of giving. Some of this need 
is portrayed in another story. It is 
an account of a monkey who didn’t 
know what, who, or why he was. 
He identified with, and thought of 
himself as, the airplanes that flew 
over the jungle habitat. He even 
named himself, “Buzz.” 

Now we all know that monkeys 
can’t fly, but he didn’t know this. 
Why he didn’t even know that he 
was a monkey, so he kept trying 


and trying—and you know what? 
He flew! 


The above may have implica- 
tions concerning the need for help- 
ing children discover their poten- 
tialities and for helping them 
achieve their selfconcepts creative- 
ly rather than by authority. 

Counselors and teachers may be- 
come irritated with children who 
seem to create problems for them- 
selves by trying consciously to 
be different—searching for their 
uniqueness. One authority main- 
tains that creative individuals re- 
ject the demands of their society 
to surrender their individuality be- 
cause “they want to own them- 
selves totally and because they per- 
ceive a shortsightedness in the 


claim of society that all its mem- 
bers should adapt themselves to a 
norm for a given time and place.” 

One way in which the creative 
individual searches for his unique- 
ness is through his vocational 
choice. A recent study found that 
the highly creative responded with 
a greater number of different oc- 
cupations, and more unusual or 
rare occupations, than did _ the 
highly intelligent subjects. Atti- 
tudes toward adult success were 
also different, the highly creative 
being less concerned with conven- 
tional standards. 

In no group thus far studied 
have we failed to find clear evi- 
dence of the operations of pres- 
sures against the most creative 
members of the group, though 
they do vary widely in degree of 
severity. 

In each classroom, three charac- 
teristics stand out as identifying 
the highly creative children: There 
is a tendency for them to gain a 
reputation for having wild or silly 
ideas. (Their teachers and _ their 
peers agree on this.) Their work 
is characterized by its productivity 
of ideas “off the beaten track.” 
(This explains one difficulty of 
teachers and peers in evaluating 
their ideas and perhaps why the 
creative show up no better than 
they do on traditional intelligence 
tests.) And, the highly creative 
are characterized by, humor and 
playfulness. All these characterist- 
ics help explain both the psycho- 
logical estrangement and the cre- 
ativity. e 
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The Rutgers Plan 
for Teaching English 


EpcarR LOGAN 


In Saturday Review 


J) were is an impending crisis 
in high-school English teaching, 
growing out of the teacher short- 
age, the population explosion, and 
the fact that the teachers now are 
laboring under an almost impos- 
sible burden. 

By 1965 there will be half again 
as many students in high school as 
there are now. English will be par- 
ticularly hard hit for three reasons: 
First, everybody takes English. 
Second, the proportion of English 
majors in college has been declin- 
ing for 10 years, meaning the short- 
age of English teachers will be- 
come more severe. And third, col- 
leges will have to reject or flunk 
out a larger proportion of appli- 
cants in the sixties, with the reason 
to be given for the majority of re- 
jections being, “weak in English.” 
Angry parents will, therefore, ques- 
tion every aspect of high-school 
English teaching. 

Already the North Central As- 
sociation is trying to hold the line 
at 170 students per English teach- 
er—and is failing. Estimates are 


that by 1970 most English teachers 


& 
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Divide the Load, 
Multiply the Learning 


will be meeting more than 200 stu- 
dents per day. 

Unless something drastic is done 
about it, the average high-school 
student will write only four or five 
compositions per year. This is not 
enough to prepare students for col- 
lege English. Practically all author- 
ities agree that students need to 
write a theme each week. How- 
ever, to correct and grade 200 
papers a week, at the best rate that 
good teachers are able to maintain, 
would take 33 hours, according to 
the Educational Testing Service. 
In order to get through just one 
writing assignment, teachers would 
have to read papers every school 
night from nine until midnight, 
plus nine hours on Saturday and 
nine on Sunday. Imagine the dis- 
position of the teacher as he faces 
his Monday classes with another 
gruelling 60 hours ahead! 

An obvious solution might ap- 
pear to be reducing the English 
teacher’s load to four classes per 
day with no more than 25 students 
in each class. But the National 
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Council of English Teachers has 
been campaigning for this reduc- 
tion for 30 years with little success. 

Superintendent Benjamin  C. 
Willis of Chicago listened patiently 
to Dr. Conant’s recent arguments 
for thus limiting the English teach- 
er’s load. His reply: “I'd like to do 
it, but it would cost Chicago an 
additional $2 million a year. If I 
had the $2 million, I could not get 
the teachers. And if, by some mir- 
acle, I got the teachers, I could not 
get the classrooms. What’s the next 
best thing?” 

In my opinion, the next best 
thing is the Rutgers Plan for cut- 
ting class size in half. It is called 
the Rutgers Plan because high- 
school teachers thought of it at 
Rutgers University; it has no other 
connection with that institution. 

In the summer of 1959, 63 out- 
standing high-school English teach- 
ers from all parts of the country at- 
tended a six-weeks institute at Rut- 
gers. One year later, the boards of 
education in both Chicago and De- 
troit each sent 20 teachers to a 
second six-weeks institute at the 
university. Under the direction of 
Dr. Paul B. Diederich, research as- 
sociate in the Educational Testing 
Service, the teachers evolved a 
plan whereby: 

No high-school English teacher 
need ever meet more than 20 to 25 
students at a time, except by his 
own choice. 

Every high-school English teach- 
er may have one day a week com- 
pletely free of class duties to see 
students who are either so far 


ahead or so far behind that they 
require individual attention. 

English classes will ordinarily 
meet two days a week, one for 
class discussion of books that have 
been read in common, the other for 
class discussion of student papers. 

Two days a week will be used 
for “free reading,” probably in 
temporary buildings designed for 
that purpose, directed by teams of 
college-educated housewives (“free 
reading aides”) who will be on 
duty not more than three hours a 
day, at about $2 per hour. 

One day a week will be devoted 
to a test and follow-up of self- 
corrected homework. There will be 
exercises that tell the student im- 
mediately whether his responses 
are right or wrong. These tests 
will be administered by other 
college-cducated and _ specially 
trained women working on a part- 
time basis. 

A composition will be assigned 
every week, but three out of every 
four will be corrected and graded 
by a “lay reader.” The reader is a 
college-trained woman who will 
read the papers at home and re- 
ceive about $.25 for each paper. 
The teacher will read one-fourth of 
the papers and check enough of 
the others to keep in touch with 
the progress of the class. 


HOW THE PLAN WORKS 


Here’s how the experiment is 
expected to work. 

Each of the classes normally as- 
signed to each teacher will be split 
into two sections, A and B, on any 
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basis that the teacher prefers. Sec- 
tion A will meet with the regular 
English teacher on Monday and 
Wednesday, while section B has 
“free reading.” Section B will have 
its class discussion of books and 
papers on Tuesday and Thursday, 
while section A has “free reading.” 
On Friday both sections will report 
to the “testing room” for a test on 
the selfcorrecting homework as- 
signed for the week and for class 
discussion of items that give 
trouble. On this day the English 
teacher will be free to see students 
needing individual attention. 

The Rutgers plan poses the fol- 
lowing four questions and has been 
given three years by the Ford 
Foundation to answer them: 

Can students learn the funda- 
mentals of English through self- 
correcting programed exercises? 

Can students increase their ap- 
preciation and understanding of 
literature, and subsequently have 
the increase reflected in their writ- 
ten and oral expression, through 
extensive individual reading pro- 
grams? 

Can students benefit by writing 
two or three times as many com- 
positions as they now write in “reg- 
ular” English classes? 

Can _ college-trained community 


housewives be successful aides to 
the English teachers? 

It is this last point of the Rutgers 
plan that has provoked controversy. 
Critics insist that the professional 
status of English teachers will be 
lowered by having part of their 
duties taken over by “untrained” 
people. But all the people assisting 
the teacher under the Rutgers Plan 
will have college backgrounds, and 
will have taken stiff exams on 
every aspect of their language 
skills before they are hired. 

Dr. Diederich argues that “while 
it is true that evaluating and cor- 
recting the work of students is part 
of the teacher’s function, no other 
trade or profession bars assistance 
in performing a function if that as- 
sistance is supervised by a respons- 
ible person.” 

Lawyers, doctors, and the re- 
search persons all use assistants. 
Similarly in the Rutgers Plan the 
assistants assist the teacher but are 
never in control of a class, and the 
teacher never surrenders his re- 
sponsibility. 

Without the three types of part- 
time assistants proposed, or at least 
two of them—readers and_ book 
aides—the teaching of English in 
the late sixties may well become a 
nightmare. ° 


Tue high-school student, carried away with his own rhet- 
oric in the story of the launching of a carrier, wound up 
his theme: “Miss Smith smashed a bottle of champagne 
against the bow of the USS Missouri with unerring aim, 
and then, while the huge crowd cheered madly, she slid 
majestically down the greasy ways into the sea.”—From 
Texas Outlook. 





Arguments For and Against 


The Demise/Vitality of the Homeroom 


CLEMENT E. VonTRESS and J. Pope Dyer 


In The Clearing House 


Demise—C. E. Vontress 


Tue homeroom has outlived its 
usefulness. Dating back to Colonial 
days when students used it as a 
general assembly room, it is still a 
center of discipline where all a 
student does is arrive, sit, and lis- 
ten, his only vocal responsibility 
being to answer to his name. 

Instead of devising ways to dis- 
pense with this relic, administrators 
devote time and energy justifying 
its existence. These justifications 
are centered around two broad ra- 
tionales — administrative routines 
and guidance exigencies. Adminis- 
trative routines include reading an- 
nouncements, taking attendance, 
distributing and collecting report 
cards, making student schedules, 
and maintaining a multiplicity of 
administrative records. 

The following guidance activi- 
ties are said to take place in the 
homeroom: planning educational 
programs and class schedules; sup- 
plementing the curriculum in per- 
sonality and character develop- 
ment, citizenship, parliamentary 
procedure, and study habits; assist- 
ing in vocational guidance; organ- 
izing activities in democratic pro- 


cedures; undertaking character de- 
velopment through. extracurricular 
activities; and familiarizing  stu- 
dents with community agents. 

Albeit the reasons given in favor 
of the homeroom are many, they 
do overlap and contradict each 
other. Many of the values men- 
tioned are trivial and of doubtful 
relevance to the task of the school. 
The functions referred to as admin- 
istrative procedures are necessary 
and important, but isn’t there a 
plan more effective and efficient 
than the homeroom? 

Homerooms are ineffective for 
guidance purposes. Counseling has 
become a specialized area, not to 
be dabbled in by well-meaning, 
although often overworked and 
sometimes debilitating, do-gooders. 
To achieve what is apparently ex- 
pected, one must believe that all 
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teachers are guidance experts, be- 
cause all teachers are assigned 
homeroom duties indiscriminately. 
The philosophy of the homeroom 
as a guidance technique is under- 
standable; implementation of such 
a design is near impossible. At its 
best, it is an administrative catchall; 
at its worst, a records junk room. 

An alternate plan for administra- 
tive routines may include a public 
address system, enabling announce- 
ments to be made from a central 
location. If there is not a PA sys- 
tem, announcements can be made 
during an extended class period, at 
which time attendance can also be 
taken. The clerical staff can ad- 
dress report cards and distribute 
them to the first-period teachers. 
The cards can be returned to the 


first-period teachers, who would 
check them for parents’ signatures 
and return them to the records of- 


fice. All other personnel data 
should be kept by a trained staff. 
Attendance taking and other rou- 
tine matters may be taken care of 
by the first-period teacher. 

Group guidance in small high 
schools can be achieved by weekly 
meetings with trained counselors. 
In the larger school, the guidance 
program should be organized nec- 
essarily on a larger scale. 

Every classroom or club activity 
is a human relations laboratory, 
and as such requires the sensitivity 
of one schooled in group proced- 
ures. No teacher can be excused 
from this responsibility. The de- 
velopment of desirable character 
traits should be an objective of all 
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classes, not just the homeroom. In 
every group setting, each individ- 
ual should have a sense of belong- 
ing. The classroom provides a nat- 
ural grouping. Why, then, is it nec- 
essary to provide a homeroom for 
this purpose? 


Vitality—J. P. Dyer 

THE key to a successful school 
program is a successful and well- 
organized homeroom. 

In every homeroom, from 20 to 
50 students are with one teacher. 
The homeroom teacher is a coun- 
selor and friend, a companion and 
adviser to these students and can 
do much to reduce absences, to re- 
tain potential dropouts, and to mo- 
tivate students so that they may 
both complete high school and con- 
tinue through college. 

There are numerous activities 
outside of regular course work 
found in most schools today. The 
homeroom teacher’s ability to or- 
ganize and popularize any given 
movement or project determines 
the degree of success of the given 
project. The plays, games, and 
drives, etc., must be presented to 
the students. They cooperate only 
when the teacher lends her interest 
and enthusiasm to a given activity. 

The homeroom teacher of today 
must be as skillful in organizing as 
the typical political boss in a met- 
ropolitan area. She must be as wise 
as the most experienced judge. She 
must be as impartial as an arbi- 
trator of a dispute. She must be as 
humorous as a nationally recog- 
nized comedian. Yes, the enthus- 
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iasm, preparation, and versatility of 
the homeroom teacher are shown 
each day by the results she 
achieves in the numerous activities 
with which she deals. 

The homeroom is a place of 
leadership training. It is a place 
where the service attitude can be 
conveniently instilled. It is the area 
where students demonstrate their 
limited or superior qualities. Fre- 
quently, a good leader of a home- 
room receives almost all of the 
votes of his fellow students for a 
school honor. Fellow students tell 
their friends of other classes about 


Excuses, Excuses 


@ Absentee excuses: 


1860—Dear Teacher: 


the outstanding leadership of a 
classmate. 

The homeroom teacher must be 
a guide in all these facets of edu- 
cation. She must not be a dictator. 
The inconspicuous leadership of 
the teacher will bring cooperation 
and success from the students. Stu- 
dents must be given freedom under 
the skillful guidance of the teacher 
in the homeroom. This will insure 
successful completion of projects 
and a wholesome atmosphere of 
cooperation in the work. 

I repeat, the homeroom is the 
key to a successful school. « 


Please excuse 


Mary for absence from school yesterday. It was her broth- 


ers turn to wear the shoes. 


1900—Dear Professor: John missed school today because 
the horse succumbed to an attack of glanders. 


1910—Dear Principal: 


Jane was absent yesterday be- 


cause her father broke his arm cranking the Ford. 


1950—Dear Superintendent: 


Willie overslept and. the 


school bus wouldn’t wait for him. 


1965—Dear Announcer: 


Karen missed her lesson today 


because the TV tube blew out.—Frederick J. Moffitt in 


The Nation’s Schools. 


@ Administrative excuses: 


A superintendent recently 


tacked the following notice on his faculty bulletin board: 
“To save time, please give your excuse to me by number: 


(1) That’s the way we've always done it; 
know you were in a hurry for that; 
(4) No one told me to go ahead. —From 


department; 


(2) I didn’t 
(3) That’s not in my 


Mississippi Educational Advance. 


@ Youngster excuses: 


a note from a nine-year-old boy which said: 


A mail-order firm recently received 


“Owing to 


the pressures of modern life, I find I have no time for 
my hobby. Please discontinue sending stamps.’—From 


Christian Science Monitor. 
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Re port of a Study 


Are You ngsters 


Better Readers 


Today ? 


ARTHUR I. GATES 


In Reading Attainment 
In Elementary Schools: 
1957 and 1937 


i 


ha ERTAIN critics of education 
declare that today’s youngsters, at 
all educational levels, do not read 
as well as the youth of a generation 
ago. The evidence presented is typ- 
ically negligible, usually a subjec- 
tive opinion based on casual ob- 
servations of a limited population, 
and likely to be unreliable. 
Studies in which objective tests 
of reading ability have been given 
to two generations of pupils in the 
same community have revealed, 
almost without exception, that chil- 
dren in schools during the 1950's 
read better than children attending 
school two or more decades earlier. 
This report is on a study that 
compared the reading attainments 
of a large group of children tested 
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in 1957, in developing norms for 
the four batteries of the Gates 
Reading Tests, with those meas- 
ured for a similar purpose 20 years 
earlier. 

The norms for 1937 were based 
on a school population of approxi- 
mately 107,000 children; those for 
1957 on about 31,000, each of 
whom was given two or more tests. 
At both times, the pupils tested as 
the “standardized population” were 
selected to be geographically, eco- 
nomically, intellectually, and edu- 
cationally representative of the 
United States at large. 

The first major finding is that in 
the range from grades 2 through 
6, the 1937 children at a particular 
grade level demonstrated more ad- 
vanced reading abilities than did 
the comparable 1957 children. The 
difference is small and_ variable 
during grade 2, and more stable 
and reliable during grade 3, where 
the average difference is about 0.1 
of a grade. It increases gradually 
from the beginning of grade 4 to 
the end of grade 6, varying from 
test to test but averaging about 
0.15 of a grade in grade 4, about 
0.25 of a grade in grade 5, and 0.3 
of a grade in grade 6. 


However, such a comparison 
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does not tell the whole story. There 
are a number of differences be- 
tween the school populations and 
policies of 1957 and those of 1937. 
One, the difference of chronolog- 
ical age, is of outstanding impor- 
tance. 

Except for the early part of 
grade 1, the 1957 children were, 
at a particular grade position, 
younger than those of the 1937 
group. When the children of the 
1957 group are compared with the 
1937 pupils of the same chronolog- 
ical age, it is found that the 1957 
children are superior in reading 
ability. When children of the same 
age in the range from 7-6 to 8-1 
are compared, the 1957 children 
show a superiority of a month or a 
month and a half in reading abil- 
ity. When children in the range 
from grades 4 to 6.5 are compared 
on the basis of age, the 1957 chil- 
dren reached a particular level of 
reading ability, on the average, 
about 5.3 months earlier than did 
the 1937 children. 

The statements above are based 
on the averages of all the tests. 

An analysis of the many factors 
involved in a comparison of read- 
ing ability at different times sug- 
gests that it is nearly impossible to 
determine exactly how much great- 
er the reading abilities of today’s 
pupils are than those of pupils of 
exactly the same age, intelligence, 
and general scholastic competence 
in the schools of 20 years ago. 

In the present study, a number 
of variables arose which could not 
be controlled precisely or entirely. 


For example, the size of the aver- 
age class, the amount and grade 
distribution of nonpromotions of 
poor learners, and the number, 
kind, and grade distribution of 
pupils leaving school. Furthermore, 
we cannot be sure that the stand- 
ardization group of 1957 was 
identical with the 1937 group. This 
writer believes, however, that the 
earlier population was at least 
equal to, indeed, probably superior 
to, the latter standardization group 
in intelligence or scholastic ability. 

When a reasonable estimate of 
all factors is made, it seems to this 
writer that the superiority of the 
reading ability of today’s children 
over that of equivalent children of 
a generation ago would be greater, 
rather than less, than this investi- 
gation revealed. In this writer's 
view, a conservative estimate is 
that today’s children achieve, after 
five years attendance in elemen- 
tary schools, a level of reading abil- 
ity that is better than a half year 
in advance of pupils of equivalent 
intelligence, age, and other related 
factors 20 years ago. 


DIFFERENCES REVEALED 


This study reveals certain dif- 
ferences between school practices 
of today and those of yesterday 
which could lead both laymen and 
teachers to assume erroneously that 
yesterday’s schools produced great- 
er reading ability. If one consid- 
ered only the grade position, one 
would justifiably conclude that 
yesterday’s youngsters were superi- 
or. The important finding is that 
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the fifth grade of yesterday is not 
the same as the fifth grade of to- 
day. Today’s fifth grade contains 
children who would never have 
reached the fifth grade 20 or more 
years ago; some would have 
dropped out of school earlier and 
others would have been retained in 
lower grades. 

Since there is no doubt that 
more of the poorest pupils were 
refused promotion and more of 
them left school 20 years ago than 
do today, it is certain that grade 
comparisons put today’s schools at 
a great disadvantage. Obviously, a 
simple way to make a school grade 
group look better is to hold up pro- 
motion to it of a few of the poorest 
pupils. If one can increase the aver- 
age reading grade of a typical class 
of 26 pupils by nearly a fifth of a 
school year by holding back in a 
lower grade merely the scholas- 
tically poorest pupil, or a third by 
not promoting the two poorest, and 
a half school year by retaining the 
three poorest pupils, one could 
make all present-day American 


schools look very much better by 
reintroducing the strict policy of 
not promoting the pupils of lowest 
academic attainment. 

Another reason why the fifth 
grade of yesterday is not the same 
as the fifth grade of today is that 
today’s fifth grade consists of 
pupils who are, on the average, 
eight to nine months younger than 
the fifth grader of 20 years ago. 
This difference alone affects a 
grade average greatly—always to 
the disadvantage of today’s pupils 
in a grade-by-grade comparison. A 
typical class at grade 5.25 (one 
which has completed the first 
quarter of the fifth grade) in to- 
day’s school would, in 1935, not 
have been a fifth-grade class at 
all; it would have been a fourth- 
grade class at about mid-year or 
a shade beyond. 

The fact is that today’s young- 
sters from 10 to 12 years of age 
are clearly better readers than were 
those of the same age and equiv- 
alent intelligence a quarter of a 
century ago. e 


@ TuERE is only one situation I can think of in which men 
and women make an effort to read better than they usually 
do. When they are in love and reading a love letter, they 
read for all they are worth. They read every word three 
ways; they read between the lines and in the margins . . . 
They may even take the punctuation into account. Then, 
if never before or after, they read.—Mortimer J. Adler. 


@ THERE is no reason to make either books or education 
easy, any more than tennis or football is easy. Like sports, 
they require a certain amount of hard work and practice, 
and, like sports, they can be both a challenge and a de- 
light —Gilbert W. Chapman. 





A Course of Study 


Statistics for Selected Secondary - School 
Students 


Cuar.es M. Brinces, JR. 


In The Mathematics Teacher 


mi N this period of study and 
redesign of the secondary-school 
curriculum, one of the areas of 
mathematics receiving some atten- 
tion is that of statistical analysis of 
data. 

Before new subject matter is in- 
terjected into the curriculum, some 
knowledge of the limits of achieve- 
ment for apt secondary-school stu- 
dents is necessary. In accordance 
with this concept, a course in sta- 
tistics was formulated and then 
taught to a group of apt students. 
This paper is concerned primarily 
with a description of the course of 
study followed during this one- 
semester period of instruction. 

The first hours of the course 
were spent discussing various com- 
ponents of a statistical investigation 
—continuous, discrete, qualitative, 
and quantitative variables; popula- 
tion and sample; types of descrip- 
tive techniques, including _histo- 
grams, frequency polygons, cumu- 
lative frequency polygons, and 
ogives. Distinction was made be- 
tween a continuous distribution 
and a discrete distribution. 

The second major area was con- 
cerned with the measures of cen- 
tral tendency and dispersion. In 
discussion of the measures of cen- 
tral tendency—mean, median, mode 


—these factors were presented as 
one means of locating a distribu- 
tion within the continuum of the 
number system. The measures of 
dispersion—variance and standard 
deviation—were approached 
through use of the least-squares 
technique. The discussion was 
limited by the mathematical back- 
ground of the students, notably the 
lack of calculus. The measures of 
dispersion were presented as fur- 
ther ways of describing a distribu- 
tion of variables. When appropri- 
ate, students were told to code data 
for ease in computation. 

As an introduction to types of 
frequency distributions, it was 
thought necessary to present some 
of the fundamentals of elementary 
probability. Within this area, these 
concepts were developed: the 
probability of the occurrence of a 
single event; the idea of sample 
space; the addition and multiplica- 
tion rules; combinations; and _ per- 
mutations. 

Following the discussion of some 
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of the simpler forms of probability 
(dice, coins, etc., were used), the 
discrete distribution functions—bi- 
nomial, Poisson, hypergeometric— 
were discussed. The conditions 
under which each of these func- 
tions was applicable were pointed 
out. 

The normal population and the 
normal distribution were presented 
next. The normal distributions of 
separate values and sample means 
were treated. The students were 
asked to carry out certain exercises 
related to determining the prob- 
ability of the occurrence of a range 
of values as well as a range of 
sample means in a given normal 
distribution. 

Subsequent to preliminary work, 
the students were given their in- 
troduction to the concept. of sta- 
tistical inference. The thought of 
making a statement concerning the 
probability of the occurrence of a 
sample mean within a given hypo- 
thesized population was developed. 
The students were presented with 
the following procedure for setting 
up the solution of problems involv- 
ing the testing of hypotheses: 

Statement of the problem or 
question of concern. 

Statement of the statistical null 
hypothesis. 

Statement of the level of signifi- 
cance and the placement of this 
probability. 

Statement of the critical regions. 

Computation of the critical re- 
gions. 

Action with respect to the test 
hypothesis (i.e., accept or reject 
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the hypothesis on the basis of the 
data). 

The testing of hypotheses for 
single population proportions or 
percentages was also discussed at 
this time, and it was pointed out 
that this technique is used in in- 
dustrial testing in terms of defec- 
tive parts or merchandise. 

After completion of the discus- 
sion pertaining to the testing of 
hypotheses for single population 
parameters, the methods for test- 
ing hypotheses concerning the 
equality of two population para- 
meters were presented. The testing 
of hypotheses for paired or corre- 
lated data was also presented at 
this time. 

As the course progressed, the 
students were introduced to the 
chi-square distribution as used in 
testing hypotheses concerning the 
equivalence of two or more popu- 
lation proportions. In addition, the 
chi-square distribution, or a mod- 
ification thereof, was used in tests 
for independence of data, tests for 
goodness-of-fit, and tests of hypo- 
theses concerning a single variance 
and the estimation of the popula- 
tion variance. 

A total of 80 hours was devoted 
to presenting the students with in- 
formation. Thirty hours were given 
to the area of tests of hypotheses. 

Careful consideration of the test 
results, as well as evaluation of 
statistical research projects carried 
out by each student, revealed that 
apt secondary-school students are 
able to apply principles of statisti- 
cal inference. ° 
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General Aid Dead?—The two- 
year extension of federal aid to 
“impacted areas” and the National 
Defense Education Act seemed to 
postpone Congressional action on 
general aid to education until after 
the 1962 elections. HEW Secretary 
Abraham Ribicoff is campaigning 
intensively, however, to build pub- 
lic support for the legislation, and 
it must be remembered that the 
President’s proposals are still tech- 
nically before Congress. 

In accordance with parliamen- 
tary procedures, the Senate-passed 
bill authorizing $2.5 billion for 
public-school construction and 
teachers’ salaries over a three-year 


period is still before the House, 
which could act on it next year. 
The House is not likely to do so, 
but the possibility remains. 
Secretary Ribicoff is said to be 


stung by newspaper editorials 
charging that this year’s legislative 
defeat was due to lack of leader- 
ship by the Administration. In a 
series of speeches to influential 
professional and lay audiences, his 
rebuttal has been that public in- 
difference is at fault, compounded 
by organizational insistence on 
specialized viewpoints and _pro- 
grams instead of general support 
for education as a whole. 

“How many of you have had 
lunch with your Congressman re- 
cently to discuss with him the tre- 
mendous importance of education 
to our national development and 


survival?” he asked the annual 
meeting of the American Council 
on Education. “I won’t shame you 
by asking for a show of hands.” 

The Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics furnished 
proponents of federal aid fresh 
ammunition to-use while unem- 
ployment remains high. Building 
each new school generates an aver- 
age of 81 man-years of work, the 
BLS found, 38 directly in construc- 
tion and 43 in indirect but related 
activities. Details are in BLS Bul- 
letin No. 1299, “Labor Require- 
ments for School Construction,” 
which is for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for 35c. 


Special Aid Voted.—By extend- 
ing the NDEA and aid to “impact- 
ed areas,” Congress again demon- 
strated its preference for special- 
ized rather than general support of 
education. In the recent session, 
too, three measures were enacted 
that will provide aid for the ex- 
ceptional school child. 

The expanded juvenile delin- 
quency program which the Chil- 
drens Bureau has proposed for sev- 
eral years was finally authorized. 
The program will include research 
and demonstration project grants, 
training of specialized personnel, 
and consultative services. Of the 
$10 million authorized, Congress 
appropriated $8.2 million for the 
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first year of the three-year pro- 
gram. 

The 81-year-old law providing 
federal support for the American 
Printing House for the Blind was 
amended to remove the limit on 
annual appropriations for Braille 
and other tangible teaching ma- 
terials. With rising costs and more 
blind children to educate, the ceil- 
ing on federal funds has meant a 
steadily decreasing amount avail- 
able per student. Last year the 
limit, $410,000, was voted for the 
Printing House; this year the fed- 
eral aid will total $680,000. 

A two-year program to expand 
the number of trained teachers of 
the deaf was enacted, and $1.5 
million, the full amount authorized, 
was voted for the first year. The 
funds will be used for scholarships 
and grants to the training institu- 
tions. In addition, Congress in- 
creased funds for the Office of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation’s program 
of training speech and hearing spe- 
cialists who serve both children 
and adults. Last year $680,000 
was available; this year over $900,- 
000 was voted. 

It should also not go unnoticed 
that Congress has extended the 
practical-nurse training program 
until 1965 without altering the an- 
nual $5 million appropriation. 


Desegregation Report.—“The na- 
tion’s progress in removing the 
stultifying effects of segregation in 
the public schools—North, South, 
East and West—is slow indeed,” is 
the conclusion of the U.S. Commis- 
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sion on Civil Rights in the educa- 
tion section of its 1961 report. “In 
the North, no laws explicitly re- 
quire or permit segregation by race 
in the public schools. Yet segrega- 
tion of Negroes, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and Puerto Ricans is not un- 
common,” the Commission found. 

The five-man Commission, whose 
life has been extended by Con- 
gress for an additional two years, 
therefore recommended a dozen 
specific forms of federal action to 
speed desegregation. 

The Commission recommended 
that Congress require every local 
school board still practicing segre- 
gation to file within six months a 
plan for “at least a first step to- 
ward compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s decision . . .” Congress was 
also asked to revise the federal 
grants-in-aid for public-school edu- 
cational programs to halve the 
funds provided to states where no 
school districts have desegregated 
(Alabama, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina). States that have not yet 
achieved full desegregation would 
receive between 50 percent and 
100 percent of their allotted grant 
funds, depending on their degree 
of desegregation. 

The latter was the only recom- 
mendation that was not unanimous. 
Prof. Robert S. Rankin, chairman 
of the political science department 
at Duke University, dissented be- 
cause he believed the recommenda- 
tion to be “unnecessary and poten- 
tially punitive.” 

Congress was also asked to 
adopt measures to speed court con- 
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sideration of desegregation cases 
and to authorize 50-50 matching 
grants and technical assistance to 
school districts or citizen groups 
attempting to solve problems aris- 
ing from desegregation. Legisla- 
tion was also recommended to au- 
thorize loans to school districts los- 
ing state or local aid or borrowing 
authority because of desegregation. 

Both the President and Congress 
were called on to direct the Com- 
mission to serve as a clearing house 
for information on desegregation 
and to initiate an advisory and con- 
ciliation service to assist local 
school officials. Both were also 
asked to direct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to protect board members, 
school officials, teachers, students, 
parents, and citizens involved in 


compliance with desegregation 
plans. 

The 
order a survey of the public schools 
attended by dependents of military 
personnel living on or near their 


President was asked to 


duty station. After the survey, the 
Commissioner of Education would 
be directed to “make suitable ar- 
rangements for their education in 
public schools or on-base schools 
open to all dependents without dis- 
crimination because of color or 
race.” 

Operation of the Library Ser- 
vices Act, which provides federal 
grants-in-aid for promotion of rural 
library service, was weighed by the 
Commission and found wanting. 
Some public libraries in the 17 
southern states are not serving Ne- 
groes, and others offer separate but 


unequal service and facilities. 
Hence the Commission recom- 
mended study of the situation by 
the HEW Secretary and ultimately 
refusal of federal funds to “libraries 
not serving all residents of the 
community or not serving all 
them in a manner consonant with 
constitutional principles.” 

The Commission’s report de- 
scribed a number of programs in- 
tended to eliminate educational 
handicaps resulting from segrega- 
tion, including the Phelps-Stokes 
project, the Banneker Group pro- 
gram, New York City’s “Higher 
Horizons” effort, and the Greater 
Cities-Grey Area program. It rec- 
ommended that the federal govern- 
ment “sponsor” similar programs 
on request of one or more states. 

“Some of these measures have 
accompanied or followed desegre- 
gation; others have preceded it,” 
the Commission reported. “All in- 
dicate that there are ways to ad- 
just the operation of a_ public- 
school system to constitutional re- 
quirements while continuing to im- 
prove the quality of public educa- 
tion for all children.” 

Higher education was the sub- 
ject of a report by the Commission 
in January. One recommendation 
of the previous report was reiter- 
ated: that the federal government 
take steps to disburse yen only 
to publicly-controlled colleges and 
universities that do not discrimi- 
nate. Four Commissioners believe 
this policy should be extended to 
privately-controlled institutions. 

To measure the progress of de- 
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segregation, the federal govern- 
ment should conduct an annual 
school census, the Commission be- 
lieves. This recommendation was 
als> made in 1959. The Commis- 
sion again took pains to emphasize 
that “this recommendation does 
not contemplate the establishment 
of school records by race or ethnic 
classification. The trend toward the 
elimination of such _ identification 
on student records should, in fact, 
be accelerated.” 

“Education, 1961 U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights Report No. 2” 
will be sold by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. The price has not been 
announced. 


Caroline’s Nursery School.—Car- 
oline Kennedy, the President’s 3%- 
year-old daughter, missed the 
opening month of the cooperative 
nursery school that now meets in 
the playroom on the third floor of 
the White House and on the South 
Lawn. The First Lady kept the 
Kennedy children in New England 
until mid-October so they could 
enjoy “the best weather of the 
year.” 

The White House nursery school 
enrols 12 children. “I’ve never 
known the names of the children, 
their color, or their religion,” says 
the Presidential press secretary, 
Pierre Salinger. The children, all 
three- and four-year-olds, come to 
the White House three mornings 
a week, and their mothers take 
turns helping the two teachers. 
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Equipment and materials were 
purchased by the parents. 

Mrs. Jaclin (Jackie) Landau Mar- 
lin is director of the little school. 
A graduate of Bryn Mawr (1953) 
and the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education (1954), Mrs. Marlin 
was pre-school director of the Har- 
vard Graduate School for the past 
two years. She came to Washing- 
ton last summer after her marriage 
and was offered the White House 
post on the basis of background 
and recommendations, having 
never met Mrs. Kennedy previous- 
ly. 

Mrs. Marlin is assisted by Mrs. 
Richard H. Mayfield, who was 
graduated from Bryn Mawr in 
1946 and the Bank Street College 
of Education in 1947. Mrs. May- 
field established the White House 
nursery school last April. 


Language Labs.—Careful plan- 
ning is necessary if a high school is 
to get the most out of electro- 
mechanical equipment in teaching 
a foreign language, a recent USOE 
study emphasizes. 

Use of such equipment, particu- 
larly language laboratories, ‘has in- 
creased sharply since the passage 
of the NDEA. The study points out 
that only 64 language laboratories 
were used in high schools in 1958, 
but the number had risen to more 
than 2,500 in 1961. 

Multiplication of language lab- 
oratories will do little good, how- 
ever, the study cautions, unless the 
teacher is trained to use them ef- 
fectively. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENCIES: 

Little Rock, Ark.: Floyd W. Par- 
sons, formerly of Big Springs, Tex., 
has succeeded Terrell E. Powell, 
temporary superintendent, who has 
returned to his position as principal 
of Hall High School, Little Rock. 

Duquesne, Pa.: H. S$. Konvolinka 
has retired to become education ad- 
visor to the Ministry of Education in 
Liberia. 

Los Angeles, Calif.: Ellis A. Jarvis 
has announced his retirement, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1962. 

New Bedford, Mass.: James R. 
Hayden, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent, has succeeded Ruth B. Mc- 
Fadden, retired. 

New Brunswick, N.J.: William 
Manze, formerly of Bridgeton, N.J., 
is now superintendent. 

Oakland, Calif.: Selmer H. Berg 
has announced his retirement in June 
1962. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York: Rosemary Park, pres- 
ident of Connecticut College, New 
London, has been named successor to 
Millicent Carey McIntosh, who will 
retire in June. 

New York University, N.Y.: Carroll 
V. Newsom has resigned, effective 
Jan. 1, to become vice-president of 
Prentice-Hall publishing firm. 

Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge: John A. Hunter, dean of stu- 
dent services, will succeed Troy A. 
Middleton on his retirement in Feb- 
ruary. 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York: Hollis L. Caswell 
has announced his retirement, effec- 
tive July 1, 1962. He will assume 
a new professorship established in 
honor of Marshall Field, Jr., at the 
college. 

University of Rochester, N.Y.: Cor- 
nelis W. de Kiewiet, president since 
1951, has resigned and has joined the 
staff of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation as consultant. 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Harvey A. Neville, formerly vice- 
president and provost, has been 
named successor to the late Martin 
D. Whitaker. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: James J. Jones, formerly of the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla., is now professor of educational 
administration. 

Texas Western College, El Paso: 
William H. Fisher, formerly superin- 
tendent at Las Vegas, N.M., is now 
associate professor of education. 

Michigan State University, East 
Lansing: Jack M. Ryder, formerly 
superintendent at Cassopolis, Mich., 
is now assistant instructor in school 
administration. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln: 
Howard Eckel, formerly at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, is 
now professor of school administra- 


tion. 


Palo Alto, 


Stanford University, 
Calif.: Norman J. Boyan, formerly at 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
is now associate professor of educa- 
tion. 

College of Education at Albany, 
N.Y.: Ward I. Edinger, formerly su- 


perintendent of Jamesville-DeWitt 
Central School District 11, DeWitt, 
N.Y., is now professor of educational 
administration. 

University of Delaware, Newark: 
Roy M. Hall, formerly chairman of 
the department of instruction and 
curriculum, University of Texas, Au- 
stin, has been appointed dean of the 
school of education, effective Feb. 1, 
1962. He succeeds William O. Pen- 
rose, resigned. 

Marycrest College, Davenport, Ia.: 
Carl G. Franzen, professor emeritus 
of education, Indiana University, has 
accepted a two-year appointment as 
head of the department of education. 

Idaho State College, Pocatello: 
John H. Swenson, formerly assistant 
commissioner, Colorado state depart- 
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ment of education, is now head of the 
department of education. 

University of Detroit, Mich.: James 
H. Hanlon, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, N.Y., has been named 
director of teacher education and 
chairman of the department of edu- 
cation. 

Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City: Lawrence A. 
Cremin has been named to the Bar- 
nard Professorship of Education. 

The American University, oe 
ton, D.C.: Paul D. Leedy, former. 
of The Reading Institute, New York 
University, is now associate professor 
of education; and Ralph Whitfield, 
formerly acting head, department of 
education, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S.C., is now associate professor 
of educational administration. 

University of Colorado, Boulder: 
Arthur S. Adams, who retired in June 
as president of the American Council 
on Education, has been appointed 
professor of higher education. 


OTHER CHANGES 
AND APPOINTMENTS: 

Erling O. Johnson, superintendent 
at Mankato, Minn., has been named 
successor to Dean M. Schweickhard 
as Minnesota state commissioner of 
education. Dean Schweickhard will 
retire in January 1962. 

Winfred A. LeCroy, formerly su- 
perintendent at Clanton, Ala., has 
succeeded Frank R. Stewart as Ala- 
bama state superintendent of educa- 
tion. Mr. Stewart resigned to become 
president of Troy State College, Ala. 

Robert N. Isenberg, formerly assis- 
tant director of the NEA Division of 
Rural Service, is now director, suc- 
ceeding Howard A. Dawson, who re- 
tired after 25 years as director. 

Gustave O. Arlt, dean of the grad- 
uate division at University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, has been named 
first president of the Council of Grad- 
uate Schools in the United States, or- 
ganized last February. 
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Paul B. Panes has been named act- 
ing director of The Reading Institute, 
New York University, succeeding 
Nila Banton Smith. 

Recent appointments in the U.S. 
Office of Education include: Warren 
G. Cutts, formerly director of the 
Reading Center, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Ohio, named as the first special- 
ist for reading on the USOE staff; 
Minard W. Stout, formerly of the 
University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla., and Freeman H. Beets, formerly 
president of the Oklahoma College 
for Women, both named regional 
representatives for higher education; 
J. Ned Bryan, formerly director of 
the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools Project 
on Guidance and Motivation of Su- 
perior and Talented Students, named 
head of a special USOE project on 
early identification of the gifted; and 
Edwina Deans, formerly elementary 
mathematics supervisor at Arlington 
County, Va., named elementary math- 
ematics specialist. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Harold L. Clapp, professor at Grin- 
nell College, Ia., and first executive 
secretary of the Council for Basic 
Education. 


Teaching-Machine Guide 

To clear up some of the misunder- 
standings on teaching machines 
and to provide an interim guideline 
for the use of the machines, three 
major educational organizations in 
October, issued a joint statement 
on selfinstructional materials and 
devices. 

The statement, prepared by a 
committee representing the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Associa- 
tion, the American Psychological 
Association, and the Department 
of Audio-Visual Instruction of the 
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NEA, contained the following ma- 
jor points: 

J The teaching associated with 
teaching machines is done by the 
instructional materials available, 
not the machine. An evaluation of 
a machine thus requires assessment 
of the availability and quality of 
the programs for each machine as 
well as its mechanics. 

v Teaching-machine programs 
on a particular subject vary with 
respect to content and instructional 
objectives, so the program should 
be “examined to determine what 
the student is required to do and 
whether this reflects the kind of 
competence which the educator 
wishes to achieve.” 

Jv Prospective buyers should in- 
quire about the development of 
the program, and to what extent 
student responses provided a basis 
for revising the program. 

J Prospective buyers should also 
investigate data on what students 
actually learn and remember from 
the particular program and what 
kinds of students and under what 
conditions the data were obtained. 

¥ School systems should actively 
ieiiaitenaad with selfinstructional 
materials and devices before adopt- 
ing them on a large scale. 


New Eight-Year Study 

An eight-year study of academic 
prediction and growth, involving 
40,000 students in 25 communities, 
has been started this fall under the 
joint sponsorship of the Education- 
al Testing Service, Princeton, N.]., 
and the College Entrance Examin- 


ation Board of New York City. 

The study, which is being di- 
rected by Scarvia B. Anderson of 
Educational Testing Service, will 
seek to determine how academic 
growth varies with, or is affected 
by, characteristics of the school 
and experiences of the students. 
The study will also try to deter- 
mine how early in school the aca- 
demic standing of a twelfth-grader 
can be accurately predicted. Char- 
acteristics of students who drop 
out of school will also be studied. 

Participating in the study will 
be 28 public high schools, selected 
to represent es four different geo- 
graphical regions and seven dif- 
ferent types of schools, varying in 
size and in the proportion of stu- 
dents going on to college. Elemen- 
tary and junior-high schools which 
send a substantial number of pupils 
to these high schools will also take 
part in the project. 


NDEA Helps Teaching 

THREE out of every five college stu- 
dents who have borrowed money 
under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 are planning to 
teach, according to preliminary re- 
sults of a survey recently an- 
nounced by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

The student loan provisions of 
the law are designed to encourage 
students to teach after graduation 
by providing that 10 percent of 
each loan is cancelled for each 
year, up to a total of five, spent 
teaching. The survey reveals that 
this goal is being achieved, since, 
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among all college students gener- 
ally, only about one in four actual- 
ly enters teaching. 

The Office of Education report- 
ed it had loaned about $120 mil- 
lion to 230,000 college students 
and postgraduates as of June 30. 


Ruling Amended 
A RULING from the Louisiana State 
Attorney General’s office which in- 
structed teachers in Louisiana to 
quit the National Education As- 
sociation or be subject to dismissal 
because of the NEA’s support of 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s desegre- 
gation order, was modified in Oc- 
tober. 

The revised opinion, issued by 
Attorney General Jack Gremillion, 
states that, “The NEA is not by 


law nor injunction prohibited from 
operating in Louisiana and, there- 
fore, a member of that group who 
is a permanent teacher cannot be 
removed as a teacher merely be- 
cause of membership in the group.” 


A 1956 Louisiana law bars 
teachers from being members of, 
or contributing to, any group ad- 
vocating desegregation on pain of 
dismissal. 


Handwriting Conference 
A THREE-DAY conference on Re- 
search in Handwriting, the first 
major national meeting ever held 
on the subject of handwriting re- 
search, was held Oct. 12-14 at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
The conference, sponsored bv 
the University of Wisconsin de- 
partment of education, was sup- 
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ported by funds from the Hand- 
writing Foundation of Washington, 
D.C. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

Nov. 5-8, Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A., Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 5-11, American Education 
Week. 

Nov. 12-23, 
Children’s Week. 

Nov. 22-25, National Council for 
the Social Studies, Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 23-25, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Nov. 24-25, National Council for 
Geographic Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


National Retarded 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

Dec. 3-8, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 27-29, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dec. 27-29, National Business 
Teachers Association, St. Louis, Mo. 

Feb. 14-17, American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 17-21, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City,. N.J. 

Feb. 24-28, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mar. 4-8, Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

Mar. 24-28, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Mar. 25-29, National Science 
Teachers Association, San Jose, Calif. 

Mar. 25-30, Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, NEA, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

April 15-18, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

April 16-19, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Chicago. 














The American High School and 
the Talented Student. Frank 
O. Copley. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
University of Michigan Press, 


1961. Pp. xvii + 92. $3.95. 

This book has been written to show 
how any ordinary high school, large 
or small, can better educate its su- 
perior students. 

The author, who served as con- 
sultant to high schools in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Literary College 
Honors Project, starts first with a dis- 
cussion of the educational issues sur- 
rounding the academically talented— 
who they are, how to identify them, 
whether to provide them with enrich- 
ment, acceleration or both, and how 
to group them according to ability. 

The second half of the book is de- 
voted to practical advice on starting 
and maintaining an advanced place- 
ment program in the high school. 
Here Professor Copley draws on his 
own observation of schools that have 
had advanced placement in operation 
for the past five years. The result is 
a practical guide for principals, teach- 
ers, and parents. 


Learning and Human Abilities: 
Educational Psychology. Her- 
bert J. Klausmeier. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1961. 
Pp. x + 562. $7.50. 

This text for college-level courses 
is designed to set forth a theory of 
classroom learning and to bring to- 
gether research findings that deal 
with efficiency of learning. 

The early chapters deal with the 
nature of human abilities, the teach- 
ing-learning process, and the main 
components in an educational setting. 
Later chapters are concerned with or- 
ganizing and discussing learning out- 
comes, including principles for im- 
proving efficiency of learning, and the 
main purposes and features of evalu- 
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ation and measurement are thorough- 
ly explored. 


Secondary Education for All— 
The English Approach. A. 
Harry Passow. Columbus, 
Ohio: The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. xiii + 290. 
$1.75. 

This is a Kappa Delta Pi publica- 
tion, the third in a series of interna- 
tional education monographs. It is an 
informative description of the Eng- 
lish education system. 

The author and his family lived in 
England for a year’s academic study 
financed and sponsored by Kappa 
Delta Pi. His three children attended 
English schools and the author notes, 
“They are shrewd observers and I 
consulted them frequently.” 

The author visited 55 schools rang- 
ing from the infant school level to 
teacher-training institutions. Concen- 
tration of interest was with the pub- 
lic schools, secondary modern, and 
grammar schools. Background infor- 
mation is kept to a minimum, enough 
for a historical perspective; but the 
emphasis is on what is taking place 
now, with the author constantly alert 
to parallels and contrasts to our edu- 
cational system. 

An appendix to the book presents 
an intimate view from the woman’s 
side as Mrs. Passow writes briefly of 
her experiences as an American moth- 
er enrolling her children in the Eng- 
lish schools. 


Education and Income; In- 


equalities in Our Public 
Schools. Patricia C. Sexton. 
New York: Viking Press, Inc., 
1961. Pp. xxi + 298. $6.00. 
Using a study of the public-school 
system in Big City (a Middle West 
industrial metropolis) as a source of 
evidence, Professor Sexton presents 
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the reader with the hypothesis that 
our educational system places limita- 
tions on a child's opportunities ac- 
cording to the size of the parent’s in- 
come. 

Charges are made that children 
from low-income families have infe- 
rior teachers, less adequate school 
facilities, and substantially fewer op- 
portunities to advance academically 
or socially. The author documents the 
charges with statistics derived from 
her study of Big en 

The IQ tests and numerous other 
tests are criticized for being loaded in 
favor of middle-class and upper-class 
children. Segregated classes, and cur- 
riculums divided to penalize low- 
income children are attacked as in- 
justices which place severe handicaps 
on culturally deprived children. 

In a direct, strong writing style, 
Professor Sexton’s book supports a 
statement in the introduction: “The 
doors of opportunity have been 
opened, but not very wide.” 

In the concluding chapter, “Com- 
ments and Suggestions,” Professor 
Sexton presents her ideas on how the 
door could be forced back to provide 
a wider opening. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY 


Simple Science Experiments for the 
Elementary Grades. Harold Visner 
and Adelaide Hechtlinger. Palisade, 


N.J.: Franklin Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. 232. $4.80. Includes 
210 experiments from the fields of 
earth science, biology, physics, and 
chemistry for grades 4-6. 

Wild Ways; A Book of Animal 
Habits. Ross Hutchins. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Company, 1961. Pp. 109. 
$3.50. Includes more than 50 photo- 
graphs. 

Patriot Silver. Robert James Green. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1961. 
Pp. 183. $3.50. A story of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in the South. 

Hurry Up, Slowpoke. Crosby New- 


1961 


ell. Mr. Pine’s Mixed-Up Signs. Leon- 
ard Kessler. New York: Wonder 
Books, Inc., 1961. Pp. 61 each. $.59 
each. Wonder Book easy readers. 

Modern Elementary School Sci- 
ence: A Recommended Sequence. 
Willard J. Jacobson and Harold E. 
Tannenbaum. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1961. Pp. x + 194. 
$2.25. 

Arithmetical Excursions: An En- 
richment of Elementary Mathematics. 
Henry and Joan E. Bowers. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1961. 
Pp. xi + 320. $1.65. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free 
Curriculum Materials. (Eighteenth 
Edition.) Randolph, Wis.: Educators 
Progress Service, 1961. Pp. xiv + 
346. $7.50. Includes section on “Units 
on Free Materials.” 

Educator’s Guide to Personalized 
Reading Instruction. Walter B. Barbe. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xii + 241. $4.95. A 
presentation of the personalized meth- 
od of teaching reading in grades 1 
through 6. 


SECONDARY 


Living in Safety and Health. 
Evelyn G. Jones. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, 1961. Pp. xii + 
433. $4.60. 

Art for the Academically Talented 
Student in the Secondary School. 
Edited by Edwin Ziegfield. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1961. Pp. 112. $1.00. 

Planning for Excellence in High 
School Science. Washington, D.C.: 
National Science Teachers Association, 
1961. Pp. 67. $1.00. 

Language and English Grammar in 
a Nutshell. Harold Cantor. North St. 
Paul, Minn.: Lillie Printing Company, 
1961. Pp. vii + 23. Teacher edition 
also available. 

The Slow Learner in Secondary 
Schools. 1961 Yearbook of the New 
Jersey Secondary School Teachers As- 
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sociation. Pp. 100. Available from the 
Association, 1035 Kenyon Ave., Plain- 
field, N.J. $1.00. 


COLLEGE 

Work-Study College Programs. 
James W. Wilson and Edward H. 
Lyons. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1961. Pp. xii + 240. $3.50. 

On Teaching in a Christian College. 
Myron F. Wicke. Nashville, Tenn.: 
The Methodist Church Board of Edu- 
cation, Division of Higher Education, 
1961. Pp. 93. $1.25. 

The Poor Old Liberal Arts. Robert 
I. Gannon. New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1961. Pp. viii + 207. 
$4.00. The former president of Ford- 
ham University writes his memoirs 
and discusses the sad fate of the lib- 
eral arts in our time. 


GENERAL 

Wisdom for Our Time. Edited by 
James Nelson. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
xiv + 267. Interviews with 2 22 great 
women and men of our time. 

New Horizons in Education; The 
Benefits of Study Abroad. Edited by 
George Gardner and Stanley Wash- 
burn, Jr. Chicago: Rand McNally & 
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Company, 1961. Pp. xiii + 526. 
$1.95. An international guide to the 
principal universities of the world. 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1961- 
62. (98th Edition.) Edited by S. H. 
Steinberg. New York: St. Martin’s 


Press, 1961. Pp. xxviii + 1684. $9.50. 
Statistical and historical annual of the 
states of the world. 

Psychology in Teaching Reading. 
Henry P. Smith and Emerald V. De- 
chant. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
1961. Pp. x + 470. 


tice-Hall, Inc., 
$10.00. 

Learning, Remembering, and Know- 
ing. Patrick Meredith. New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1961. Pp. 174. $3.50. 

Mental Retardation; Readings and 
Resources. Edited by Jerome H. 
Rothstein. New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, 1961. Pp. xii + 628. 
$6.75. 

Sound Language Teaching: The 
State of the Art Today. James S. 
Holton, Paul E. King, Gustave Math- 
ieu, and Karl S. Pond. New York: 
University Publishers, Inc., 1961. Pp. 
xi + 249. $5.50. 

Teaching by Machine. Lawrence 
M. Stolurow. U.S. Office of Education 
Cooperative Research Monograph No. 
6. Pp. vi + 173. Available from U.S. 


READER INFORMATION SERVICE 


Send in this coupon to get additional 
information easily and quickly from 
the advertisers in this issue and about 
the materials listed in ‘“New Educa- 
tional Materials.’’ 


[] McKnight & McKnight 
Publishing Co. Books 


| would also like more information on the following books and other materials 


listed in this issue: 
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Send to THE EDUCATION DIGEST, 416 Longshore Dr., 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. $.65. 

How to Measure Faculty Work 
Load. John E. Stecklein. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1961. Pp. ix + 51. $1.50. 

The Foundations of Modern Edu- 
cation. (Third Edition.) Elmer H. 
Wilds and Kenneth V. Lottich. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc., 1961. Pp. xv + 491. $6.00. 

House of Seven Gables. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood. Charles Dickens. Idylls of the 
King. Alfred Lord Tennyson. Twenty 
Years at Hull House. Jane Addams. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Oliver Gold- 
smith. Ressurrection. Leo Tolstoy. 
New York: New American Library, 
1961. $.75 and $.50 each. Some of 
the new titles in the Signet Classic 
series. 


Aubi0- VISUALS 
Color and Light: An Introduction. 
A 16mm color film on color and light 
for the intermediate grades. Available 
from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 


E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
$110. 

Behind the Tape—the Teacher. A 
45-minute tape recorded guide to ef- 
fective use of the language laboratory. 
Includes A Beginning Audio-Lingual 
Guide, a 20-page lesson guide by 
Edward M. Stack. Available from 3M 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. $2.25. 

Understanding the Atmosphere. A 
series of six filmstrips, available from 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
$31.50 for the series; $5.75 each 
filmstrip. 

Teachers at Work. A series of five 
filmstrips on modern elementary edu- 
cation. Available from Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio. $20 for the 
series; $4.50 each filmstrip. Handbook 
included. 

Physical Science Study Committee 
Physics Films. A series of 16mm films 
designed for high-school use. Film 
titles and prices available from Mod- 
ern Learning Aids, 3 E. 54th St., New 
York 22, N.Y. 





Ex Litteris 


(comments from 
our readers) 


Dear Sir: 

For years I have been a _ sub- 
scriber to THE EDUCATION DIGEST. 
I enjoy the digests of educational 
problems—gives me much food for 
thought. 

My son and daughter-in-law are 
now teaching. I want to subscribe 
for them, hoping it stimulates their 
thinking . . 

Agnes C. Booth, 
Marion County 
Superintendent, 
Salem, Ore. 


Dear Sir: 
In the September issue of THE 
EDUCATION DIGEST, you carried an 


announcement of the retirement of 
Henry H. Hill and my succession to 
the presidency here at Peabody. I 
want to thank you for this an- 
nouncement which is important to 
us in that it was carried by a vital 
publication with national coverage. 
... Notable news (is developing) 

on this campus. For example, we 
are beginning the development of 
two residential schools for emo- 
tionally disturbed children and a 
training program for the staffs of 
these schools which we expect to 
be models for the United States 
and which should be enormously in- 
fluential within the next few 
years... 

Felix C. Robb, 

President, 

George Peabody 

College for Teachers, 

Nashville, Tenn. 











McKNIGHT'S NEW BOOKS 


SIMPLIFIED 


STATISTICS 
No. 949 By Robert 
Koenker. is book, 
for students in edu- 
cation and _ psychol- 
ogy, presents in an 
easy to understand 
manner, the most 
commonly used sta- 
tistical methods and 
techniques. It builds 
a “use” level of skill 
in applying statisti- 
cal methods and interpreting data. Each 
statistical procedure is presented through 
a general description; the solution and 
analysis of a sample problem; then sev- 
eral problems for practice. The problems 
which deal with educational and psycho- 
logical data, are based on small numbers 
of cases to oe you a clearer picture of 
the actual solutions. Although this book is 
prepared primarily for master’s degree 
candidates in education and psychology, it 
is equally helpful to classroom teachers, 
counselors, and school administrators. List 
price $3.00. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE 

No. 773 Raymond N. Hatch. This is a study 
guide for high school juniors and seniors. 
Units covered include: How to get a job; 
How to succeed on the job; How to suc- 
ceed in college and in other training op- 
portunities; How to consider military 
training; and How to consider your plans 
for marriage. List price $1.00. 


PLANNING YOUR SCHOOL LIFE 
No. 771 By Raymond N. Hatch. Here the 
author presents units such as: Self-discov- 
ery; Getting along with others; You and 
your school; etc. all geared to the inter- 
ests and needs of junior high school 
seventh and eighth graders. List price 
$1.00. 


PLANNING YOUR LIFE’S WORK 
No. 772 By Raymond N. Hatch. The units 
in this “Planning” book deal with career, 
school and you: Spare time jobs; The 
world of work; The possibilities and obli- 
gations. All of these books provide a 
framework for systematic instruction in 
group guidance. The series also presents a 
guide to instructions in homerooms which 
have a guidance purpose and function. 
List price $1.00. 


SEND FOR NEW 
CATALOG OF 
OTHER GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
BOOKS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY « 


GUIDANCE IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


No. 706 By Harold F. Cottingham. 
Here is an exceptionally fine book 
for use in counselor education as 
well as in junior high school work- 
shops, in-service training programs, 
faculty study groups and as a 
handbook for the individual teacher . 
and guidance worker. Guidance In 
Junior High Schools builds a philo- 
sophical framework then details 
the workings of an organized guid- 
ance program, giving examples 
from specific junior high schools. 
The outstanding practices describe 
what is going on in junior high 
schools, and illustrates what are 
considered to be good guidance 
practices. List price $1.00. 


OTHER 
McKNIGHT BOOKS 


© As Others Like You 
® Good Manners—The Magic Key 
® Understanding Ourselves 


Send me your New Free Catalog and the 
books circled for FREE 30 DAY APPROVAL 


McKnight & McKnight, 
Dept. 908, Bloomington, Ill. 
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